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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 


EACHERS who are desirous of selecting new textebooks for any of 
T their classes in Geography, Reading, Arithmetic, or Latin, and 
wish to obtain the best books, should not fail to be acquainted 

with the superior merits and attractions of 


AURY’S GEOGRAPHIES: Two-book course of Elementary Geo- 
graphy and Manual of Geography; and for advanced study, 
Revised Physical Geography. The leading geographical books 

for interest of study, excellence of treatment, and artistic and mechanical 
features. 


OLMES’ NEW READERS: First Reader, Second Reader, Third 
Reader, Fourth Reader, Fifth Reader (just issued). In matter 
method, grading, typography, illustrations, reasonableness of price, 

unsurpassed. Brightest and most popular readers. 


ENABLE’S NEW ARITHMETICS: New Elementary Arithmetic, 
which includes “First Steps:” in eighty most attractive, sugges. 
tive and helpful pages, and New Practical Arithmetic with its 

thoroughly graded work of highest interest and practical value. 


ILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN BOOKS: New Latin Primer, a favorite 
First Book in Latin with many of the best schools of the country ; 
Latin Grammar, the clear, skillful and authoritative work of a 

master linguist ; Latin Exercise Book, etc.; also, Perrin’s Caesar’s Civil 
War. 


NY SUCH TEACHERS, unacquainted with the merits of these 
popular school books are invited to correspond, concerning their 
examination and introduction, with the publishers, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHINC CO., 


66 and 68 DUANE STREET, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. NEW YORK. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING BOOKS 


Lee and Shepard’s Twenty (20) Cent Books 
Tweed’s Graded Supplementary Readers 

3 parts: First Year Primary—Second Year Primary—Third Year Primary 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River (wood cuts). 


Lee and Shepard’s Thirty (30) Cent Books 


Miss West’s Class in Geography, by Miss SPARHAWK 
Lessons on Manners, by Miss WIGGIN’ 
Natural History Plays, by Mrs. Loursa P. Hopxins 


Mrs. Tenney’s Young Folks’ Stories of Animals | _ 
Stories of Quadrupeds Stories of Bees and Other Insects | With 500 
Stories of Birds Stories of Seaand River Shells _| Illustrations 
Stories of Fishes and Reptiles ' Stories of Sea Urchins and Corals |! 

Child’s Book of Health, by AtBerr F. BLAISDELL, M. D. 

A Kiss for a Blow, by Henry CLARK WRIGHT 

Robinson Crusoe, (fully illustrated), arranged for Schools by W. T. ADAMS 

Arabian Nights Entertainments (selections), arranged for Schools by Dr. ELr1or 
Dodge’s Stories from American History 

Boston Tea Party and other Stories of the Revolution, by H. C. Watson 
Noble Deeds of our Fathers, by H. C. Watson 

The Flower People, by Mrs. HoRACE MANN 

Nation in a Nutshell, by GrorGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE 

Short Studies of American Authors, by Cou. T. W. HiaGrnson 

Every Day Business, by M. 8, Emery 


Lee and Shepard's Sixty (60) Cent Books 


Mrs. Monroe’s Story of Our Country Monroe’s 

Young Folks’ Heroes of History, by GEORGE MAKEPEACE TOWLE | . 
The Voyages and Adventures of Vasco da Gama Readings: 
Pizarro and his Conquests | MISCELLANEOUS, 


Magellan; or, The First Voyage Round the World | YOUNG FOLKS’, 


Marco Polo: His Travels and Adventures HUMOROUS, 
Raleigh: His Voyages and Adventures | DIALOGUES, and 
Drake: The Sea King of Devon | DRAMAS. 


These books are well made, good print and paper, strongly bound in boards, with many illustrations, 
and of an exceedingly interesting character. They are in use for supplementary reading in 
hundreds of schools in various 's of the country. New volumes will be added to this list 
from time to time, the object being to furnish good reading for home and school at a low price. 


{" The above are net introduction prices. Sample copies will be sent on receipt of price. 





Send for Complete List of our Supplementary Reading 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers 1o MILK SREET BOSTON 











HE attention of Instructors in the Classics is invited to the New Inductive 
Texts by Prof. Wm..R. Harper, of Yale, and his assistants, of which there 
are now ready— 


1. An inductive Latin Method. 


By PROFESSOR HARPER and Isaac B. BurGeEss, A.M., of the Public Latin 
School, Boston, Mass. 323 pages. Cloth. 


ll. An Inductive Creek Method. 


7 ae HARPER and Pror. WM. E. WATERS, Ph.D. 355 pages. 
‘loth. . 








763 and 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NEW CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


*.* Price for introduction, $1.00 each. Special rate for exchange for books of like grade. Sample pages by mail on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & COMPANY, 


These books embody strikingly new methods for beginners in | 


_ study of Latin and Greek, and are meeting with very great | 
avor. 


“T am satisfied,” says Professor Lincoln, of Brown University,“ yours is the only practical 
method of learning a language thoroughly; the only one for fhastering the language for use, 
whether literary or scientific. I have been trying for several years past to get my pupils to 
read and study their Latin in this way. If teachers would only patiently use your method trom 
the very start and persistently keep it up, if only for your twenty Cesar chapters, [ venture to 
say that their pupils would find but little difficulty after that in reading Cesar anywhere. 
Then, too, they would read Cesar, or be well on the way to reading without stopping 
to translate.” 








149 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


LIBRARY. 
Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 
A seri on ie — co — tary reading, prepared 
ies of choice volumes for supplementary ng, 
and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness m the edu- 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ 
For echont and Home. 


cation of the Young. 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.’’ 
By Anna B. BADtAM, of the Rice Training Schoo! Boston. 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book I[I. In the Country, 36 cts, 
Book Il. At Play. 3@cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 
Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 





Cockers’ Government 


270 PACES. 





By W. J. COCKER, A.M.., 
i2mo., CLOTH, - : - 


of the United States. 


- 72 CENTS. 





SYNOPSIS OF TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


GrowtH oF NaTIONAL AUTHORITY: The American Colonies. 
The Confederation. Constitutional 


Causes of the Revolution. 
dvernment. 


Ill. Taz GoveRNMENT UNDER THE ConsTITUTION: The Consti- 
The Organization of 
Congress at Work. The|IV. Constitution of the United Staces. 


tution. The Legislative Department. 
Congress and Privileges of Members. 


Address Special Terms 


Restrictions upon the Powers of Congress. 
The Executive Department. The 
Powers of the President. The Judicial Department. The 
Powers of the Federal Courts. Checks and Balances of the 
Federal System. Rights and Privileges, 

Index 


Powers of Congress. 
The States and Territories. 





for Introduction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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ANDREWS’ 
Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Mux} 8, 
Charts, «f all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Lust- 
le-s Krasers 
and Crayons. 


Just Published. Goff’s His u:ical Map of U.S, 
Plain, incisive andcomplete. Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE,, Near '4th street, N. Y. 


A 8. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Post and Stockton 8ts., San Francisco. 
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PENS. 





For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, ¥. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Scie Agent. 
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HERE are many yet in the school-room that 
consider the three R’s quite enough; ‘they be- 
lieve those to be “cranks” who call for anything 
more. History repeats itself; at every stage in pro- 
gress the cry is, ‘‘We pitch our tents here.” At 
every stage there ave those who feel the need of 
advancing. Whether the teachers advance or not 
the people go forward. They breathe a different 
atmosphere from what their fathers did, read dif- 
ferent newspapers, and come in contact with 
different ideas. One who reads the newspapers sees 
that the eff rt (started in this city by trat noble man 
J. Edward Simmons) to increase the reverence for 
the American flag, is aduty that must be taken up 
by the schools. We have a large number who enter 
our country entirely ignorant of our past—if we sim- 
Ply say they are ignorant the matter is explained 
enough—and who have been kept in order by bay- 
nets up to this time; these, with no gratitude to us, 
Would tear down this splendid governmental fabric. 
America is becoming the resort of nibilists, anarch- 
ists, and wild talkers of all sorts. Some want the 
goverument to divide up the property of those who 
arericher than they; some want the government 
to furnish them with food and clothing. The for- 
“ign element among us must be made loyal and 
headed, and this work must be undertaken 

by the public schools. 
his means a broad training and not a narrow 
one. On every school-house should float the Amer- 
wan flag; it should be on the wall as a decoration; 
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the pupils should be taught to reverence it. What 
a government is shuuld be taught, and the duty of 
being an honest worker in the great field of labor. 
The new respect that 1s to be paid to labor through 
manual training will help on this result very much. 
The pupils will go out able to do something. 

If it be asked why shou'd the schools essay to do 
this rather than the homes, we reply that the 
school is a community, and certain things can be 
taught to a number that cannot be taught to a sin 
gle individual. Impressions can be made upon a 
group that would amount to little on an individual. 
An exhibition of the flag and an impassioned speech 
will make a lasting impression. Let it be looked at, 
day by day, as a part of the furniture of the school- 
room. The teacher of power molds all his pupils 
into a mass and implants bis influence like yeast. 
The teacher who simply follows a routine loses all 
this and much more. 





OOKING over the many conventions that are 
held annuaily, we find one most serious defi- 
ciency—there is no convention of the state superin- 
tendents of public instruction. This should be 
remedied without delay; instead of the annual 
meeting of city superintendents, etc.,, which con- 
venes in Washington each year, and with no ust ful 
effect that we perceive, let the state euperintend- 
ents meet. Let them take up the subject of uni 
form examinations and discuss it, and baving set- 
tled upon a plan. let them go home and secure the 
iegislation needed to put it into operation. 

We have no uniform standard now for the 
teacher in any state, exc pt (we bilieve) in the 
state of New York. Ilere from one end t the other 
there isa uniform standard. All its 30,000 teach- 
«rs know what they need to do to gain a third, 
second, or first grade certificate. 

Suppose that every state should follow this plan; 
suppose that the same standard were fixed on in all 
the states; suppose that the state certificate of 
every state cou'd be accepted in every other state, 
we certainly should have emerged before this time 
from the semi barbaric stage in this matter of teach- 
ers’ examinations. There is an inexhaustible litera- 
ture—whole Astor libraries of books on the short- 
comings of teachere—and yet the same old machine 
is at work,—a ‘‘ school committee ” in ore pluce, a 
county superintendent in another, a city superia- 
tendent in another (with an alderman looking over 
his shoulder), each having his idea of qualifications 
for teaching. 

No nobler work could be undertaken this winter 
than the adoption of a standard that should 
be uniform in all the states. Willit be undertaken? 





(j2OWTH comes from sacrifice. The pupil is 

placed in the teacher’s hands that he may be a 
wiser, better, larger-minded, and stronger being. 
On the part of each there must be an effort made; 
to reach any valuable good there must be strenuous 
effort. The teacher must work, and so must the 
pupil. But there must be more than this; there 
must be a sacrifice on the part of each—it must be a 
sacrifice of self, and by self. 

The pupil must daily learn to giveup his pleasures 
to obtain a p-ofit out of books; he must be wiliing 
to forego play in order to be wiser. It is one thing 
1o command this, it is another to attain it. The 
teacher must keep steadily before him the moral 
condition of his pupils, and strive to effect this 
moral condition. If he is made to see that the 


school exercises make him better and wiser, he will 


employ those exercises. It is too often the case 


that he doubts that they are beneficial.: 

On the teacher’s side there must be a constant 
sacrifice. Teaching may be pleasant; but if there 
is not on the part of the teacher a giving away of 


real te ching. This pupil is dull and uninterested, 
that one is selfish and irritable, anoiher is vain and 
consequential. Each of these demand an expendit- 
ure of beneficent force—they must be brought un- 
der control—they must be guided, elevatrd, and 
strengthened. The teacher does not do all this as 
a pleasure—some of it is most disagreeable—she 
does it as aduty; she sacrifices herself Note well 
that something beyond work is demanded. The one 
who merely does the work part fails as a teacher. 

It is often seen that a teacher who has a ‘‘ good 
education” fails in the school-room. It is also seen 
that from persons of attractive demeanor the 
pupils fall away until their classes are broken up— 
this often happens in Sunday-schools. It is ex- 
plained that ‘‘they are not popular.” This explan- 
ation does tot go deep enough. Teaching is more 
than hearing lessons; it is the effect of a 
higher nature operating on a lower one. The real 
teacher makes a daily sacrifice of himself; he 
teaches the pupil to do the same, 

Here are some of the deepest truths of that high 
bu iness, teaching; they are worthy of daily study. 
“If the grain of wheat fall into the ground it will 
bring forth much fruit.” 





‘THE subject of studying a foreign language in the 
public schools of a city is rec iving, some atten- 
tion—it does periodically. In Chicago, they say 
they cannot afford to let the 30,000 German children 
get away from the pub'ic schools This makesita 
poli’ical question. If it must come to that, we say, 
teach the German. But on educational grounds we 
do not think the time of the pupil should be taken 
up with thestudy. Itis valuab'e in a thousand 
ways. We know they teach English in the Ger- 
man schools, but the American public schools, 
kept up by pub'ic expense should aim, in our 
judgment, at education, solely. They must keep 
cloe to the line. 
We woul favor plans for learning German; it 
could be done at small cost, if parents really 
desire it for their children, 





THE principal, or superintendent, owes a duty to 

his assistants that is almost, if not quite, equal 
to that the teacher owes to his pupils. This will 
seen. likeasking too much, tosome; others will deny 
any obligation; and then, again some assistants 
want no aid, and worst of all the head frequently 
can give no aid. 

The great cause of modern progress among Sun- 
day-schools, it is admitted, is the ‘* teachers’ meet- 
ing.” In all good churches this is held weekly, and 
all the teachers attend. The superintendent is at 
the head; he calls the minister to his aid; there are 
papers in the hands of each that discuss the lesson 
of the next Sunday. Of course much will seem to 
depend on the superintendent, but it is remarkab‘e 
that in schools where men of only ordinary attain- 
ments preside, there is often an activeschool This 
comes from their utilizing the talents of their assist 
ants. 

What is done in the Sunday-school should be 
Jone in the puvlic school; there should be teachers’ 
meetings. In a city several schools could meet 
together, and the subject of education be discussed 
before a hundred teachers. One of the ablest prin- 
cipa's of this city lately remarked, ‘‘ I owe a debt of 
gratitudeI never can forget to the old Saturday 
normal school.” Probably there are five hundred 
teachers in this city who hold that school in equal 
reverence. It may be thought that the graduate of 
a normal school or a college wou'd need n» further 
study by its graduates; but the science of educa- 
t on is a growing one, In fact, we hive only begun 
to master its elements. So, at this time, 1t is really 
a pressing duty that teachers should meet and 





spiritual, nervous, and physical force, there is little 
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counsel together, 
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SECTARIAN TEXT-BOOKS. 


It is manifestly wrong to put any book in the hands 
of pupils that does not tell the exact truth. We get 
prejudices enough as we grow older, without planting 
their seeds in young minds. In our anxiety to bring up 
children in our way of thinking, we frequently err in 
requiring them to learn what we believe to be the truth, 
and not permit them to decide for themselves after they 
come to maturity. But is this course possible? Cana 
history be written that will suit both Catholics and 
Protestants? Is it possible for a Republican to state the 
policy of the Democrat:c party so as to satisfy the 
average Democrat? Of course it is possible, but it is 
hardly probable. Such is the crookedness of human 
nature that there are but very few who can be trusted 
to be absolutely fair to their enemies. There is certain 
to be some taint of prejudice somewhere. We have an 
example of this in the way the new education has been 
treated by its enemies. Of course, it seems to us that 
the old educationists have been treated with a great 
degree of fairness by their radical brethren. Just now 
Boston is again in a ferment over a text-book in history. 
The book in use does not suit the Protestants, and they 
propose to throw it out, and put another more nearly in 
accord with their opinions in its place. It would seem 
that sensible, educated people could agree as to the facts 
of history, but experience shows that they cannot. Even 
the facts concerning the Pilgrim fathers, and the explor- 
atiuns of the Northwest, cannot be introduced into a 
school-book without giving offence to some party or 
sect. This is all wrong. We should agree to tell the 
truth, especially in history. If any historical statement 
is disputed, let the two sides be told, or let the story be 
omitted altogether. We have enough concerning which 
we all agree, without encumbering the minds of young 
pupils with things about which there is a difference of 
opinion. 





READING CIRCLES. 


No topic is more familiar to the teachers of this 
country than this. Classes are to-day organized all over 
the country for the purpose of promoting a better knowl- 
edge of topics of interest. They are founded upon the 
principle that in union is strength. So it is that in a 
conference of similarly minded people there is certain to 
come a great deal of light. Once a week or once each 
two weeks the same members come together to discuss 
some subject, concerning which all have been thinking, 
and reading. There are no deadheads. The rules of 
politeness and good breeding are observed, but beyond 
this, no constitution, by-laws, or cumbersome machinery 
interferes with the freedom of intellectual interchange. 
An ideal reading circle has the following features : 

It is composed of congenial spirits. 

It has topics before it worth being thought about ; in 
other words, it has a worthy motive for living. 

Its members bring to the meeting something worth 
being heard. 

No time is wasted in irrelevant talk or disputes. 
Cranks are not tolerated. Hundreds of circles have been 
killed by self-sufficient disputers, who have used 
their opportunity for the purpose of airing their pet 
notions. One such person can destroy the usefulness of 
a whole evening. The subjects that can be discussed by 
acircle are many. For teachers, the history of educa- 
tional thought, principles, methods, and devices, the 
mind, and current educational topics, afford most 
profitable themes. We should rule out the preparation, 
for a technical examination. There are some circles of 
teachers whose highest object is to get ready for such 
tests, so they form acircle and each week ask each other 
all sorts of questions in history, geography, and mathe- 
matics. This is dry business at the best ; at all events, 
we would not bring such work into an evening circle, 
Any organization that promotes intelligent, thoughtful, 
and consecutive reading will do good, provided the 
subjects for study are wisely chosen. Many teachers are 
reading this year, but a large army is not. We would 
therefore urge all who are not members of a reading 
circle to organize one at once. The results will amply 
repay the outlay of time and strength. 





THERE never has been a time in the history of the 
world when the teacher has had so many opportunities 
to become a teacher, and not a driver or a hearer of 
recitations, as now. Books on education were never so 
good, numerous, or cheap; training schools never so 
well managed, or so practical ; in fact, the teaching 
vocation was never so near becoming a profession as 
ndéw. Everybody who holds a certificate to teach school 


LET US HAVE THE TRUTH. 





We are glad to see that the Journal of Pedagogy has 
had the courage to tell the truth, and we are not sur- 
prised to find that it has had its critic, but we are aston. 
ished to know that our old friend, Fairbanks, of Spring- 
field, Mo., is the writer of the criticism. This journal 
is right in saying that ‘‘ if there is one state in the Union 
that refuses to license persons to teach unless they have 
had some previous training, we have not heard of it.” 
And it is right when it says that ‘‘our schools of all 
grades turn out thousands of graduates every year, but 
only a,small part are educated.” These are facts— 
unpleasant, but facts, nevertheless. The time has passed 
for the upholders of the things as they are, to call 
names, and not write arguments. We suffer in many 
ways in comparison with Germany and France. Our 
inflexible graded system, our craze for text-book infor- 
mation, our marking system, and our neglect of profes- 
sional training, make us open to unfavorable comparison 
with other countries. Pestalozzianism has not taken 
hold of the mass of our teachers as it ought. The con- 
ception of what real education is has not dawned upon 
the average school trustee or director, and yet these 
directors and trustees insist on managing school affairs, 
even arranging courses of study, and designating books 
and apparatus needed. Hundreds of superintendents 
are political officers, and so, subservient to the will of 
their constituents. Those who are not politicians, and 
have clear ideas as to what should be done, are limited 
by the outspoken opposition of those who have never 
studied education as a science for one hour during all 
their lives. In many places the superintendent is a 
political foot-ball, to be used for the convenience of the 
ruling party. ‘These are facts. No one either disputes 
or defends them, and so it is that it is a disgrace to our 
profession that they are suffered to continue. 

Some self-satisfied educational editor will dip his pen 
in his ink-bottle as soon as he reads these notes, and 
write a phillipic against educational ‘‘ complainers,” 
“‘sore-heads,” ‘‘fault-finders,” ‘‘ denunciators,” etc. 
But should he who tells the truth, in the spirit of Jove 
and plainness, be denounced? What does the Journal 
of Pedagogy say ? 


oe 


THE NEW ALBANY PRINCIPAL. 

The appointment of Dr. W. J. Milne, to the principal- 
ship of the Albany state normal school must be looked 
upon as a step in the march of educational progress. It 
is eminently fitting that a man of so broad scholarship 
and large and successful experience should be called to 
a place of such extended usefulness. He is a successor 
of many eminent men, beginning with David P. Page. 
In Dr. Milne’s spirit and level-headedness is to be found 
the cause of his remarkable success at Geneseo. He is 
not one that makes mistakes. We believe that advances 
will come with his management, and they are sure to be 
in accordance with sound doctrine. We are in the com- 
mencement of an onward movement in education of 
which New York is confessedly at the head. Dr. Milne 
is the man to stand by the side of Judge Draper at this 
important juncture. 








EXTRA SCHOOLS. 





Under this head we would classify all classes that are 
taught out of schoo) hours, such as Saturday, evening, 
and Sunday schools. According to the present arrange- 
ment of school work, many boys and girls of thirteen or 
fourteen, are prevented from attending school beyond 
the time when they can earn respectable wages. Yet 
these young people need more instruction, and many 
of them are anxious to receive it. Evening schools seem 
to be the best means devised for helping them. Hitherto 
they have been confined to the larger cities but the 
smaller villages need them just as much. There are 
many country boys and girls who cannot attend school 
during the day, but who would be glad to put them- 
selves under the instruction of a competent teacher in 
the evening, provided the subjects pursued were of a 
nature to be helpful to them. These would be literature, 
graphics. the body, the elements of physics, and his- 
tory. In connection with this, instruction in better ways 
of doing things, with practical illustrations, is essential ; 
in other words, manual training of such a character as to 
give higher ideals of life, and create desires for better 
ways of living. The work of the Sunday-school needs 
great improvement. The want in them is teachers. In 
many places the hour devoted to instruction is wasted 


classes.” This defect must be remedied or the Sunday- 
school will continue to live far below its opportunities, 
One way out of the difficulty is to pay a few good 
teachers good salaries, and make the classes larger ; 
another way is to organize normal classes for Sunday- 
school workers, and make attendance upon them com- 
pulsory, requiring each pupil teacher to do actual teach- 
ing, in the presence of the leader of the class, for critic- 
ism. The prevailing ideal of what a Sunday-school 
should accomplish must be raised; we must more and 
more realize that religious instruction presupposes men- 
tal grasp, and independent thought, and not the memor- 
izing of verses of Scnpture and answeis from the 
catechism. 


_— 
— 





THE gymnasium of the Albany high school is being 
converted into a department for manual training. 
Whittling will be the first exercise. Miss Overton, the 
teacher, will aim : 1. To give the pupil general manual 
dexterity. 2. Awaken the love for work, and fix habits. 
8. Promote spontaneity and originality. 4. Fix habits 
of order and correctness. 5. Develop attention and per- 
ception. 6. Make pupils earnest and persevering. 7. 
Awaken esthetic feelings. 8. Neutralize baneful effects 
of book study. 





THE plan the JouRNAL has persistently urged for so 
many years—that training schools should exist for first, 
second, and third grade teachers—was presented in a 
practical shape before the Council of City Superintend- 
ents at Albany last week, by Supt. Maxwell, of Brook- 
lyn. We do not like the plan he proposed, in its details. 
We think the schools should be under the supervision of 
the state ; that there should be no graduation, simply a 
delivery of certificates—first, second, and third ; that an 
appropriation should be made sufficient to pay a normal 
graduate to manage the “‘ training class.” Many of the 
‘* teachers’ classes” in the academies could be expanded 
into ‘‘training classes.” They should run for eight 
months in the year. 

We urge teachers in New York state, the principals of 
academies and high schools, to be on the move. All 
that is wanted is to establish a ‘‘ training class” of not 
less than twenty-five, to get the legislature to empower 
Supt. Draper to recognize the ‘‘class,” and pay the 
teacher. We shall need a “ normal board” soon. 





A goop piece of news is that labor associations are 
arranging for lecture courses this winter, instead of 
strikes. This is decidedly American; it is decidedly 
common sense. What the laborer needs is a head as 
well as hands. 

What American workmen most need is to cultivate 
their minds, and equalize the labor between the mind 
and body, resulting in a more perfect condition of both, 
and rendering their services more skilful and themselves 
more valuable workmen; as their minds help their hands, 
they will find their work easier, their lives happier, 
and their condition generally much improved. 

The intelligent and thoughtful workman has the 
advantage of the illiter te and ignorant one ; the reason 
why so many good workmen are found plodding 
along, earning barely enough to support themselves, is 
because they are merely physically trained. They 
need mental education. 

The labor unions are not slow to see that education is 
valuable to them. In Jamestown, N. Y., the union 
cordially endorsed the manual training introduced into 
the public school system by Prof. Love. In Toledo and 
Philadelphia they look on it with great favor. 

We ask teachers to give attention to this new move- 
ment on the part of the labor unions, and encourage it. 
Lecture for them, if you can ; at all events, encourage 
it. 


+ 





THE Albany Evening Journal criticises the plan in the 
city schools of either sending a tardy pupil home, or 
receiving him and marking him a half day absent. Any 
other than a just plan will be criticised. A gentleman 
reading the above said that having heard there were 
no cases of tardiness in St. Louis, a visit of investiga- 
tion was made. 

“‘ How do you manage it?” he asked. 

‘* Easy enough ; we do not let in those who are late.” 

Now tardiness is bad, but it is not a crime. By the 
way, in reading about the Connecticut Teachers’ Ass 
ciation, we see it stated “ that at nine o’clock about oe 
hundred teachers were present ; but by ten o'clock the 








ought to become a student of education at once. 


for want of professional ability in those who “‘ hear the 


room was full.” What about tardy teachers? 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 


This course of study presents the subjects that every 
thoroughly qualified teacher will know. The informa- 
tional portion 1s essentially the same as the course 
adopted by the New York state normal schools, but this 
outline does not present the order in which these subjects 


should be taken up. We trust our readers will notice 
this fact. This only gives a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field. Next week we shall present the order in which 
each of these topics should be studied. Weare touching 
here a most important subject in which all progressive 
teachers will be deeply interested. Attention is called 





to the fullness and logical order of this outline. 


INFORMATIONAL. 


I. NUMBER. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, Astronomy. 


II. LANGUAGE. English Composition and Grammar, Literature } Raat 


Simple. 
Ill. Grapnics. Drawing } Perspective, 


American. t / Present. 
Past. 


Reading, Voice Culture. Vocal Music, Declamatio 
IV. Tae Bovy. } Gymnastics, Anatomy and Physiology, Laws of Health. 


Vv. THe EARTH. Geography—Physical and Descriptive, Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology. 
VI. Puysics. Statics, Dynamics, Light, Heat, Sound, Electricity, Chemistry. 


VIL. 


— 


THE PEOPLE. 


f Ancient. 
Past. History } Meaieova 
Modern. 


Present. Civil Government, Law, Economy } Social. f (United States first.) 





PROFESSIONAL. 


1. HistoricaL. History of Educational Thought. 
II. PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL {Tee Phenomena and Laws of Mind 


The Science and Philosophy of Education. 


Ill. METHODOLOGICAL. Principles, Methods, Devices in School Work. 





f Graded and Ungraded. 
| 1. State Systems.—(Home and Abroad.) Special Systems Kinde 
Trade etc. 
2. Setegpete- -—(Critical Notice of Standard Works.) ols, 
IV. OCRITICAL. { 3. —(Home and Abroad.) 
4. An Ideal School System. 
5. The Church-School and Stage. Normal School. 
6. A critical examination of special means of pro- } Tnefitutes, 
l fessional improvement. Training Classes, etc. 


Both the informational and professional studies 
should be pursued together ; for example, the practice 
of number will require the use of language. drawing, 
and the voice. In working out the various arithmetical 
problems, the earth and various problems in physics will 
constantly be required. The study of people will be 
needed from the very beginning of the course. Hand in 
hand with these the young teacher will need to carry 
on his professional studies. It will be necessary for him 
to know the history of educational thought from the 
earliest Homeric times to the present. He must study 
the mind and draw from it a philosophy of education. 


As soon as he commences to teach he must know the 
principles on which he is to base his methods and 
devices, and he will need to understand systems, books, 
laws, ideals, church-schools, and religion in school 
work. In addition, he must know the special means of 
professional improvement. All of this work must go 
hand in hand. Next week we shall present a scheme 
showing the exact steps to be taken, by which this can 
be done. There are thousands of teachers who are 
anxious to become professional ; this scheme will show 
how it can be done; although it does not show the order 
in which the studies should be pursued. 





WHO IS THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER # 





That which makes teaching honorable, is its profes- 
sional character. The teacher who knows no more than 
how to do the grade work assigned to him, and does 
this work faithfully, is useful up to a certain point, but 
he who does this work with the larger knowledge of its 
relations to the past, to the present, and to the future, 
is useful up to a much higher point. We are most 
happy and useful when we are able to live above, not 
beyond our work ; when each day we can come down to 
the class-room with new knowledge, new inspiration, 
and new incentives derived from studies jfar above the 
subjects we have to teach. This higher knowledge will 
not only not make us dissatisfied with the routine we 
go through, but it will inspire this routine with life and 
beauty. He is most careful as to little things and petty 
details who knows the far reaching consequences of little 
things. Those who do not know their value, despise 
them. If a teacher could bring to a small class, the 
knowledge of Newton, the eloquence of Webster, the 
logic of Sir William Hamilton, and the philosophy of 
Aristotle, he would teach as few had ever taught before 
him. ‘“ But,” some one says, ‘“‘ would not his superior 
knowledge make him unhappy?” Not at all. On the 
contrary, he would be one of the happiest as well as one 
of the most useful of men. The right kind of knowledge 
make us happy. The one who knows the most, is the 
most happy. Ignorance is the cause of discontent. Ig- 
norant teachers are always dissatisfied teachers, always 
complaining. When we live in the higher latitudes of 
larger knowledge, and get out of the miasmatic valley 
of narrowness and up where we have inspiring and 
healthful surroundings, then we are happy. 

But more than this. We are living in a new world. 
The old has passed away. Now it is most interesting to 
know what has made this age what it is. What forces 
have been working all these 4,000 years past to bring us 
up to the twentieth century of this era. 

Knowledge never passes away. It is the one thing on 
this earth that is immortal. What is knowledge? Not 
knowinga man’s name, the date of his birth and death, 
but his thoughts. We are surrounded with the thoughts 


of the past as we walk these streets, as we read the| 


newest books. The educated man sees and hears these 
thoughts, They flash upon him in the electric light, 


and confront him at every turn. We are apt to say 
that men think more now than formerly. This is not a 
fact, but it is a fact that there are more thinker: now 
than ever before ; knowledge is brought to our hands. 
The mass of available knowledge was never so great as 
to-day. We read a thoughtful author and wesay: ‘“ He 
is exceedingly suggestive.” Those suggestions are the 
forces that are moving the world along. We cannot un- 
derstand the present, unless we understand the past. 
Suppose that from the thinking world all knowledge of 
the past should be cut off, and the world should com- 
mence to-morrow morning to build upon an entirely new 
foundation ; having all we now have, but all the past 
forgotten, how long do you think it would take to get 
beyond where we now are? Many hundreds of years, I 
imagine. The world would rot hold its own. 

We make a mistake when we imagine that we have 
better thinkers now than formerly. We have as good ; 
no better. Then why did not the world advance more 
rapidly in the past? Why are we going at such lighten- 
ing speed? Because in the past, not as many were 
thinking, and those who were thinking were shut up by 
themselves. Isolation cramped them. Now, the whoie 
of the past is open to us; there is power in a multitude. 
The daily press is « power on this account, for a thou- 
sand minds are concentrated upon one morning paper. 
A thought now goes around the world in a few hours, 
and before a week, it has done as much work as would 
have taken five hundred years to have accomplished 
during the early Christian centuries. We have passed 
the night time of the race ; the morning hascome. The 
sun is up and shining. The man who is asleep now is 
behind his hour. The clock of the centuries is strik- 
ing nine, and the whole world is gomg to school. The 
schoolmaster is ruling the world. The generals with 
their armies are disappearing before the teacher with his 
scholars. Itis time now for universities to recognize 
the profession of teaching; and it is a very cheering 
sign of the times, that they are getting ready to do it. 
In doing this, they are but recognizing what has made 
them what they are. They are simply greeting their 
parents, for teachers made the universities. Without 
| them, there would have been no schools. Lawyers 
with their legal distinctions, doctors with their knives 
and pills, theologians with their dogmas and creeds, 
| never founded schools, Teachers did that work, The old 





Greek sophists and rhetoricians made the universities of 
Athens where Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno and Epi- 
curus taught. Time would fail us, tospeak of Quntilian, 
Abelard, Ascham, Thomas Arnold, Mark Hopkins, and 
ten thousand others. What were thosemen? Teachers, 
without whom universities would never have been 
known. 

Who then is the professional teacher? The one who— 
1. Understands the past. 

2. Knows the mind. 

8. Arranges his knowledge so as to make it methodi- 
cal, and so scientific. 

4. Understands and can defend certain foundation 
principles. 

5. Knows how to apply his knowledge, so as to have 
both good methods and sound practical applications. 

Is always advancing. 

Doesn’t sit down satisfied with the present. 

Is able to teH in what particulars the past has been, 
and the present is, wrong. This he knows. 

Will not be bound by cast-iron methods, but rejoices 
in the freedom of independent thought, and demands 
freedom. 

Is always rejoicing in the truth. 
free, and so a happy man. 


This makes him a 





TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


—— 


STORING CONCEPTS. 


It is of little use to get concepts unless they can be 
kept. Many minds are receptive that have no grip to 
hold ; in other words, their forgetteries are better than 
their memories. First, we must have association. This 
is the key that locks and unlocks the store-house of con- 
cepts. For example, a teacher wished to impress the 
names of the presidents upon the minds of her children. 
She failed again and again, but after awhile she hit upon 
the plan of placing boys in a row in the order of their 
given names, as George, John, Thomas, etc. In two in- 
stances she could not find punils having the right kind 
of names, so she put girls in the missing places, and 
called them by the names she wished to supply. She 
succeeded so well that the pupils played the “ presi- 
dents’ game” at recess, just for the ‘‘ fun in the thing.’ 

It is an important question, in teaching, to know how 
pupils can be trained so as not to forget what they have 
learned. This is the way : 

Associate, compare, use cause and effect, locate, and 
make vivid. 

Association is the most important, in fact the key to 
all ether devices. We heard of a man who could repeat a 
whole sermon. It was done by the power of association. 
All systems of memory training have this for their cen- 
tral thought. Arbitrary association is the worst kind. 
For example, if the name of Mr. Zephaniah Brown can- 
not be easily remembered it could be associated with a 
bird singing on a tree, and Mr. Wilkins Collins, his 
neighbor, with another bird near it. Some have found 
this an excellent plan, and recommend it. As for us, we 
are convinced it is worthless. A far better way is to 
associate the names to be remembered with some like- 
ness in the words. Here are three words we will sup- 
pose hard for a certain pupil to keep in his mind, recep- 
tion, recount, and insurmountable. One way to rivet 
them is to form them into ashort story, as, ‘ John 
recounted, at the reception, an insurmountable obstacle.” 
The sentence is worthless, but the association is valu- 
able. Suppose at a sociable gathering we are intro- 
duced to Mr. Brown, Miss Short, Miss Long, Miss White, 
Mr. James, and Mrs. Wilson. The names are men- 
tioned rapidly ; the mind must move rapidly too. As 
we look at Mr. Brown we notice he has not ona brown 
necktie, Miss Short is tall, Miss Long is short, Miss White 
is dark, and Mr. James is not like James Buchanan, at 
all, and Mrs. Wilson has a son of strong will power. 
These ideas flash through the mind, and the result is 
that the names are recalled as soon as the persons are 
seen again. There are persons who will recall twenty 
names at once, although they are only repeated but 
once. Much depends upon quickness of imagination in 
this exercise. In a brief article it is impossible to re- 
count all the methods and devices used by expert mem- 
orizers. “They have filled volumes. So we must con- 
tent ourselves in giving these hints, and commending 
our readers to works on this subject. Poor memories 
can be much improved by using the means we have 
pointed out. 

At all events, teachers should use al) the means with- 
in their power to enable their pupils to keep what they 
get. Holding power gan be turned to excellent use in 
the work of life, 














THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


1. ETHICS. 2. DOING. 

In this week’s JOURNAL the subjects “Ethics” and ‘ Doing” 
the will be discussed, Under the first, suggestions as to methods of 
bringing morality before the pupil; under the second, the impor- 
tant item uf Manual Training is taken up in one of its many 
aspects, 

















_ MORAL LESSONS. 







































































As knowledge is spread the teacher must also spread 

morality—that is, a doing of duties men owe to each 
, other, This must be done day by day. 

1. Let the teacher (unless forbidden by school author- 
ities) select certain portions of the Bible to be read by 
himself and the school. For instance, he reads ‘‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart ;” the scholar responds, ‘‘ For they 
shall see God.” And so on through the Beatitudes. 
We think the teacher should know these by heart, and 
be able to say his part without the book before him. 
We think he should have a course of Bible readings 
which he would treat in the same way he does the Beat- 
itudes. 

The exercises could open with music, then the read- 
ing as above, and then chanting the Lord’s Prayer at 
theclose. This need not take long but it gvill make a pro- 
found impression on the pupils if the teacher is right in 
heart to start with. 

2. Let the teacher gather incidents to illustrate ‘‘ Help 
one another,” for example, and let some pupil read one 
and then ask that it be re-stated in their own words. 
This makes a language lesson and they prepare it per- 
haps wholly from that point of view, but truth is 
mighty. Let the mind have truth and it will yield to 
its influence. But the teacher must havea plan, and 
work on that plan day after day. 

8. Then there must be a discussion of principles. A 
teacher in a village got his pupils to discussing whether 
it was right to say, ‘‘I am real glad to see you,” when it 
was not the case at all. It aroused much attention, even 
in the families; even the minister was stirred to say, 
that ‘‘no sermon of mine ever seenied to rouse the peo- 
ple so much.” In these discussions the smallest child 
can take a part. Only a day or two ago a mother said, 
‘Jennie is very thoughtful; she is but five years old, 
yet she has high moralideas. I found her crying and 
the cause was that her brother Frank had said a bad 
word.” In fact, a child can give a moral decision at 
once, that an older person would stumble over. 

We must repeat here again that to teach morals the 
teacher must make preparation, as he does to teach arith- 
metic. It is more difficult to teach morals than arith- 
metic. 
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LESSONS IN MORAL TRAINING. 








By Emma L. BALLOU, Jersey City, N. J. 


TO TEACH THE DUTY OF KEEPING PROMISES. 
Making Promises. 


‘Feacher.—One day, when I was a little girl, about ten 
years of age, I took a great basket and went to a field, 
not far from my home, to gather elderberries. They 
grew in large clusters in the corners of the rail-fence. 

I had been working but a few minutes, when I was 
accosted by a school-mate, who had come to the field 
for the same purpose. She was several years ulder than 
I and several inches taller. 

In a ve y kind tone she said, ‘‘ It must be hard for you 
to reach the highest clusters. Ican reach them easily, 
and can gather faster than you can, If you will help 
me fill my basket, I will help you fill yours. We shall 
have time to fill both before it begins to grow dark. 

I readily consented and worked with a will, soas to 
be sure to do my fair shure. 

When we had filled her basket she said, ‘‘ ’'m going 
home now,” and left me without another word. It was 
too late for me to fill my basket alone, and I went home. 
What do you think of that girl? 

Fred.—i think she was mean. 

Teacher.—Did she do right ? 

Neltie.—No, she did not. ; 

Teacher.—If she didn’t intend to help me, ought she 
to have told me that she would? 


, would. It was cheating. 

y Teacher.—After she had said she would do it, what 
ought she to have done? 

Jennie.—She ought to have helped you. 
Teacher.—What did she do when-she told me she 





Harry.—No, ma’am ; she ought not to have said she 


would help me fill my basket? What do you call it? 

Clara,—It was a promise. 

Teacher.—Is it right to make a promise that you do 
not intend to keep? 

Harry.—It is not right. 

Teacher.—Charlie was a new scholar in a school, so 
did not know that taking playthings to school and trad- 
ing were forbidden. Frank was an old scholar and did 
know it. The two boys met one afternvon, after school. 
Frank said to Charlie, ‘‘ If you will give me your top, I 
will take some marbles to school for you to-morrow.” 
Charlie gave him the top. The next day Frank took the 
marbles to school, but they were taken away from him, 
as he knew they were very likely tobe. Could he keep 
his promise to give Charlie the marbles ? 

Nellie.—No, he couldn’t keep it. 

Jeacher,—Was he to blame for not keeping it? 

John.—I think he was to blame, for he knew that he 
might lose them, 

Teacher.— What ought he to have done ? 

Harry.—He ought to have given the top back to 
Charlie, 

Teacher.—I think he ought. If Charlie had known 
that it was forbidden, then ought Frank to have 
returned the top? 

John.—I think not, for then Charlie would have 
known that he might never get the marbles. 

Teacher.—What was wrong about what Frank did ? 

John.—He ought not to have said that he would give 
Charlie the marbles, at school. 

Teacher.—Can you tell why? 

John.—Because he wasn’t sure that he could do it. 

Teucher.—Ought you ever to make a promise that you 
are not sure you can keep. 

Harry.—No, ma’am. 

SUMMARY, 


I should never make a promise that I do not intend to 
keep. 

I should never make a promise that I am not very 
sure that I shall be able to keep. 





CLAY, PUTTY, AND SAND MODELING. 


By D. R. AUGSBURG, Keystone State Normal School, Pa. 


6 


As there is an increased interest in objective methods, 
brief, but comprehensive directions for modeling in clay, 
putty, and sand are needed. It wil! be seen that little 
difficulty can arise in practice. Teachers in the 
common schools, and students who are unable to obtain 
the advantages of practical training are specially aimed 
at. 

The materials actually necessary fer modeling in clay, 
putty, and sand, are very simple in character. The cost 


'|of materials is so small, as hardly to be worth taking in 


consideration. The tools may he of home manufacture. 


CLAY. 


There are two varieties of clay. Stone-ware clay being 
very malleable, and easy to keep in good working con- 
dition, is perhaps, the best for the school room. Terra- 
cotta clay is more stiff and strong, but dries uncqually. 
and is apt to crack and disintergrate while drying. 
Either of these clays may be procured at a pottery, or of 
any firm dealing in school supplies. 

As the’clay must be kept constantly wet, enough to be 
soft and ready for use, it should be stored in a stone jar 
orcrock. Tin in contact with clay willrust The work 
itself may be kept damp by swathing it in wet cloths, or 
what is better, by covering it over with a dish when not 
working. 

In preparing the clay, care should be used to get it of 
the right consistency. If the clay is in dry lumps or 
bricks, pound it up‘ into small pieces and place in the 
crock, or other receptacle, and pour enough water on it 
to wet it up; not so wet as to make mud of it, but 
enough to make it of the consistency of dough, or so it 
may be easily worked with the hands. When of the 
right consistency it may be kept so by covering it up, or 
by spreading wet cloths over it. 



























The modeling board or tray may be made of heavy 


tin or zinc about 14x20 inches. The edges must be 
turned up all around about one half of an inch, (see 
Fig. 1), in order to strengthen it and to keep the materia] 
from slipping on the floor. This tray may be used for 
clay, putty, or sand modeling. Clay should not be left 
in a tin tray over night unless the tin is painted. If 
more than ore lesson is required to finish the object that 
is being modeled, model it on a small board that will set 
in the tray. (Fig. 2.) The fingers are by far the best 
modeling tools, and the great bulk of the work will be 
done with them, but these may be supplemented by a 
few tools that can be whittled out of wood. (Figs.’3, 4, 
and 5.) Fig. 5 isa piece of wood with a common wire, 
fastened in each end. (The ladies find a hairpin con- 
venient to work small details.) 




















Clay is very dirty and mussy which is its chief objec- 
tion. Small pieces falling on the floor may be tracked 
over the room, and when dry it is ground by the feet 
into an impalpable powder. But its working properties 
are al] that can be desired. It is firm, fine, and capable 
of being worked into the most exquisite forms with the 
finest finish. 


PUTTY. 


In modeling, clay is the most stable and has the great- 
est range of utility. Sand is the least stable and has the 
smallest range of utility. Putty occupies the middle 
ground between the two, and possesses, but in a lesser 
degree, the properties of each. Itis not as stable as clay 
nor as unstable as sand. It is the mean of the two 
extremes. Putty is, perhaps, the best for general use in 
the school-room. 

Putty may be procured at any store or shop where 
paints are sold. It is put up in tin cans, or pails of 
different sizes. It will keep in these cans almost any 
length of time without drying. When the putty is first 
taken from the can it is usually too soft and sticky for 
use. It may be made of the right consistency by work- 
ing whiting in with it; whiting should be procured with 
the putty, for it will be needed ; one pound of whiting 
to twelve pounds of putty will be enough. 

Mix this with the putty only as you wish to use it. 
Ordinarily the putty will remain soft and in good work- 
ing order as long as necessary, but if there should be 
trouble in its drying too quickly, mix a little glycerine 
with it and it will not dry. In order to harden the 
putty, lay a newspaper over it, and the paper will 
absorb the oil from the putty, leaving it hard. It is 
best to keep the putty, when not in use, in the can or 
pail from which it was taken. 

The modeling board or tray is the same as that used 
in clay. 

If the piece that is being modeled is to be kept perma- 
nently, it is best to use a sheet of glass to model it on. 

The fingers are the tools, but in addition a case knife 
is very handy to cut plain surfaces. [he same tools 
used in clay will be found serviceable here. 

1. Do not keep the putty in an unpainted wooden 
vessel, or on an unpainted board, as the wood will draw 
the oil out of the putty and leave it hard. 

2, Putty may be colored with dry paint in the powder, 
any shade or color desired. 

8. Hard, dry putty, may be made serviceable agai? 
by pounding it up, and mixing common linseed oil with 
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SAND. 


The sand of almost any sand bank may be used for 
modeling, provided it is clean. The sand on a lake or 
ocean beach is not the be t to model with, as itis usually 
coarser, dries easier, and will not hold together as well, 
but on the whole it is very desirable on account of being 
so clean and agreeable to work in. The sand may be 
kept in a barrel. A hole should be bored in the lower 
part of the barrel and a plug inserted. 

This hole is to drain off the water when the sand 
becomes too wet at the bottom. The’sand may be kept 
moist by sprinkling it with water while in the barrel. 

As in the other materials, the tingers and hands are 
the best tools. A feather from the wing of a chicken or 
turkey makes a very desirable tool to brush loose parti- 
cles of sand, etc. 

The modeling board is the same as in clay and putty 
modeling. If the tray is unpainted, sand should not be 
allowed to stand on it over night, and it is always best 
to paint the trays at the time they are made ; a light 
blue is perhaps the best color, as it will form the strong- 
est contrast with the materials, and is more nearly like 
water in modeling maps, etc. 





te 


A large modeling board for the use of the teacher is 
very desirable, although it is doubtful whether it is 
of enough practical use to pay for the amount of 
space it occupies. However if a school can have a 
room devoted to purposes of this kind, a large modeling 
board is very useful. These are the dimensions: Size 
of board 4x5} feet ; a raised edge around it, 2} inches 
high to keep the sand in place. This large tray or board 
should be lined with zinc. (If lined with tin 1t must be 
painted.) This modeling board rests on a table 3}x5 
feet, and 2 feet high. The whole must be made strong 
and substantial, capable of standing hard usage. The 
modeling board is fastened to one end of the table by 
two strong hinges; at the other end of the board is 
fastened by a hinged j int, a toothed iron which passes 
through the table, and allows the board to be inclined 
at any angle. At the lower end of the board there may 
be an opening with a slide door to push the sand out 
when emptying the board. (See figure 7.) 

Sand is especially adapted for large work. It is not 
capable of being worked into details. Its great advan- 
lage is the quickness and freedom with which it can be 
worked. 

ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS OF CLAY, PUTTY, AND SAND. 
CLAY. 

Advantages.—{1) Wide range of utility; (2) Perfect 
working qualities ; (8) Durability. 

Objections.—{1) Dirtiness ; (2) Cracking while drying ; 
(3) Closer watching necessary ; (4) Dampness. 

PUTTY. 

Advantages.—(1) Comparative cleanness; (2) Ease of 
management; (3) Durability ; (4) Always ready; (5) 
Occupies little:space ; (6) May be colored easily. 

Objections.—{1) Small range of utility ; (2) Lack of 
firmness ; (8) Oily. 

SAND. 

Advantages.—(1) Rapidity of work ; (2) Ease of manip- 
ulation. 

Objections.—{1) Small range of utility ; (2) Drying too 
quickly ; (8) Work not permanent ; (4) Easily scattered ; 
(5) Bulky ; (6) Dampness 

The pleasure that comes from putting an idea into 
form in clay will soon be apparent ; the face of the pupil 
will glow with delight. They may need to be shown 
that the closer they look at the object, the easier they 


’ FORM STUDY.—VII. 


By Lanapon 8. THOMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 
MODELING THE CUBE. 


The children having observed the sphere, the cube, 
and the equilateral cylinder by sight and by touch, have 
only passed through half the process to complete know!l- 
edge. They must express their thoughts or ideas to 
complete the process. They may express them in or- 
dinary language, which is well, but they should also 
express them in a material substance. Plastic clay is 
the material that has been found the most convenient 
for beginners. 





The pupils are supposed to have modeled a sphere ac- 
cording to previous directions. Now let each pupil be 
supplied with a lump of clay about the size of a walnut. 
Let him hastily form a sphere, as previously directed, 
and then change it into a cube, according to the follow- 
ing directions : ‘‘ Hold the sphere rather loosely between 
the thumb and the index-finger of the right hand, and 
tap it gently on the desk or slate several times ; turn it 
so as to strike the opposite side several times in the same 
way; now take any space half-way between the flat 
places already made, and treat it in the same way; 
then, the space exactly opposite the last; finally, take 
the two spaces that are at right angles to the four flat 
places already made. Continue this tapping wherever 
it is needed, until the edges and the corners are sharp, 
and the faces are square.” The fingers or small tools 
may be used to pinch into shape the edges or corners of 
the cube. To model a perfect cube is more difficult 
than to model a sphere, but it pays well fur the time 
and attention required. 


HANDLING THE EQUILATERAL CYLINDER. 


In all the exercises thus far the sphere, the cube, and 
the equilateral cylinder are supposed to be within easy 
reach of each pupil. 





Let each pupil grasp a sphere in the right hand and 
then in the left and learn by experience that it feels 
alike alt over, no difference how it is turned; and that 
its width, thickness, and height are the same. Let each 





pupil grasp the cube in the same manner and experience 
that it has sharp points and hurts the hands; that it 
will stand and slide in every direction ; that it will not 
roll easily; that it feels smooth in some places and 
sharp in others ; that its width, thickness, and height 
are the same. 





Also, let each pupil grasp the equilateral cylinder first 
around its cylindrical surface, and then around its ends, 
with both hands used alternately, and learn from ex- 





perience that the equilateral cylinder feels pleasant to 
hold in one way and sharp when held in another way ; 
that it is somewhat like the sphere and somewhat like 
the cube ; that it will stand on either end and slide in 
every direction ; that it will roll on its side in two direc- 


reproduce the form. Generally two words only are | tions and slide in two directions; that its width, thick- 
i ness, and height are the same. 


. “Jook carefully,” 


& 






MODELING THE EQUILATERAL CYLINDER. 


The children may nuw model the equilateral cylinder, 
by beginning with the sphere as in the case of a cube, 
‘*and then rolling the sphere on a plane surface, only in 
opposite directions ; and lastly, gently tapping it for the 
ends.” The equilateral cylinder ‘‘ may also be derived 
from the cube by gently tapping or pressing down four 
parallel edges, so as to form an octagonal prism, and 
then rolling it in opposite directions, and striking the 
ends on a plane surface.” 

The equilateral cylinder is generally found to be more 
difficult to model than either the sphere or the cube. 
Generally the tendency will be to get it smaller in the 
middle than at the ends; also depressions or hollow 
spaces are apt to be formed at the middle of each end 
or base. This last may be filled up with soft pieces of 
clay pressed in as smoothly as possible with the fingers, 
and then tapped again on a plane surface. 


™™ 
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EXPERIMENTAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 








GRAVITATION. 


My class poised an egg in the usual way between salt- 
water and fresh water, in a glass beaker seven inches 
high and three in diameter. I added some cochineal to 
the liquid ; then the room was swept, and on the surface 
of the water. perpendicularly ove: the egg appeared a per- 
fect circle of particles of dust. To carry the experiment 
farther, by a silk thread I suspended a pebble in the ves- 
sel oppusite the egg. The egg was attracted, repelled 
(action and reaction) and again attracted. A large piece 
of petrified wood placed on the table near the beaker, 
caused the egg to change its position. (Intervening ob- 
jects do not intefere with gravitaticn.) Such experi- 
ments may be varied indefinitely. By taking objects of 
known mass that are lighter than salt—but heavier than 
fresh water, it may be proved that the force of gravita- 
tion varies as the mass, etc.” My class was delighted 
and learned a good deal about gravitation. 

W. A. TRENCKMANN, 


MOTION. 


1. Boil an egg hard, and suspend it point down ; (a 
rubber band is tae handiest thing to put around it.) 
Suspend it by a fine steel wire. Hang beside it an 
unboiled egg. Now take hold of each and turn it around 
once or twice and let go, and watch the different opera- 
tions of each. Why do they operate so differently? 

One is a solid and turns as if made of solid lead ; in the 
other the contents are stationary and friction arises 
between them and the shell and so it comes to rest 
quickly. This leads to the conclusion that the earth is 
solid. 

2. Try to spin them on a smooth plate like tops; you 
will succeed with the boiled egg but not with the other. 
Why? 

8. Spin them on their sides; then when in motion 
bring the palm of the hand down gently oneach. The 
boiled egg stops at once; the unboiled egg stops and 
then starts again. Why? 

V. GENTRY. 





WHY THE SKY IS BLUE. 


Dissolve a little white castile soap in a tumbler of 
water, or with a little mucilage render the water 
slightly turbid. Puta black screen behind the tumbler 
and examine the liquid by reflected sunlight—the liquid 
appears to be blue; examine the liquid by transmitted 
sunshine—it now appears yellowish red. 

This shows that sky hght is reflected light. The parti- 
cles of atmospheric dust that pervade the atmosphere 
like the fine particles of gum suspended in the water 
reflect blue light, while the atmosphere is a black back- 
ground of darkness. This does not show that the atmce 
phere is blue, for, unlike blue glass, but like the turbid 
liquid, it transmits yellow and red rays freely ; so that 
seen by reflected light, it is blue, but seen by transmitted 
light it is yellowish red. GaGE. 


REINFORCEMENT OF SOUND. 


Hold a tuning fork over the mouth of a glass jar 
eighteen or twenty inches deep ; a feeble sound is heard 
Carefully pour water in, until the liquid reaches such 
level that the sound suddenly becomes much louder 
What has taken place? Intelligent, thinking pupils 
will say that the water has shortened the air column 
until 1t is able to vibrate in unison with the fork. In 
other words, the air column vibrates the same number 
of times as the fork—the one reinforcing the other. This 


is an important experiment, one teaching an importent 





truth if properly presented, 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS 


Under this head will be found materials for talks, ‘for repro- 
duction,”’ for information—in general these concern important 
discoveries and doings of people—also facts in zoology, geogra- 
phy, etc 








TELL your pupils about Rev. J. Crossett who died on 
the steamer El Dorado, en route from Shanghai to Tient- 
sin, on June 21. His life was devoted to doing good to 
the poorest classes of Chinese. He had charge of a win- 
ter refuge for the poor at Pekin during several winters. 
Charitable people furnished him money for this. He 
would go out in the streets on the coldest nights, pick 
up destitute persons and convey them to the refuge, 
where he provided them with food. He visited all the 
prisons, and often procured the privilege of removing 
the sick to his refuge. The officials had implicit confi- 
dence in him, and allowed him to visit at pleasure all 
the prisons and charitable institutions. He was known 
by the Chinese as the “‘ Christian Buddha.” He literally 
took Christ as his exemplar. He aimed at translating 
his ideal Christ into reality. He traveled all over China 
and the East. Food and lodging were voluntarialy fur- 
nished him, innkeepers would take no pay from him, 
and private persons were glad to entertain him. He 
wore the Chinese dress, drank only water. and lived on 
fruit with a little rice or millet. 

TELL the pupils that in 1816 it took just one bushel of 
corn to buy one pound of nails; now one bushel of 
corn will buy ten pounds of nails. Then it required 
sixty-four bushels of barley to buy one yard of broad- 
cloth; now the same amount of barley will pay for 
twenty yards of broadcloth. It then required the price 
of one bushel of wheat to pay for one yard of calico; 
now one bushel of wheat will buy twenty yards of 
calico. And ask them why this is so. 

TELL your pupils about the Rev. John George Wood 
who did so much to popularize the study of natural his- 
tory. He was born in London in 1827. He wrote 
numerous works on natural history; among them are 
‘*Common Objects of the Seashore,” ‘‘ Homes without 
Hands,” ‘ The Natural History of Man,” ‘‘ Our Garden 
Friends and Foes.” He gave a series of ‘“‘ Sketch Lec- 
tures” on zoology, illustrating them himself by draw- 
ings in colored pastels on a large canvas. These lectures 
were delivered in all the principal institutes of England 
and Scotland. His last lecture—on ants—was given in 
London only a few days before his death, which took 
place on March 3, 





TELL the scholars about the Chinese; they are very 
much dissatisfied with the law forbidding them to come 
to America. It is the belief of many that China means 
to retaliate. Bishop Fowler says: 

““They are making great guns and ironclads, and are 
manning them. In ten years a country with one-third 
of the inhabitants of the globe will be ready to ask what 
we meant by trifling with her treaty.” 





TELL the pupils about the planets. They rise or set on 
the 31st, as below : 

Venus rises at 4.16 a.m. She is in Leo. 

Uranus rises at 5.10a.m. He is in Virgo. 

Mercury rises at 4.55a.m. He is in Virgo. 

Saturn rises 12.50 a.m., and is in Leo. 

Jupiter sets at 8.9 p.m., and is in Sagittarius; he 
is the only evening star. (On the 28th, at 6 p.m., he is 
in conjunction with the moon and forms a beautiful 
sight ; do not miss it.) 

Mars rises at 2.40 a.m., and is in Leo. 

Neptune rises at 6.12 p.m., and is in Taurus. 
except Jupiter are morning stars. 


All 


TELL the pupils that it 1s a question among natural- 
ists whether the cuckoo ever hatches its own eggs, and 
ask for information. 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin expresses his belief that the 
cuckoo sometimes makes a nest and hatches its own 
young, and gives an extract from a letter of the Rev. 
Mr. Wilmot, of Morley, near Derby, describing an 
instance brought to Mr. Wilmot’s notice, in July, 1792, 
by one of his laborers, and afterwards closely watched 
by Mr. Wilmot himself. Mr. Wilmpt was confident 
that the bird was a cuckoo. If the teacher should set 
his pupils, young and old, to hunt for information and 
be on the watch next summer and thus settle this point, 
some would undoubtedly say, ‘‘ They have enough to do 
now,” ‘* No practical use,” etc. Still try it, 





CHIME AGAIN, BEAUTIFUL BELLS. 


Words by A. M. K. Music by H. R. BisHor. 
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The following pieces may be used for declamations, recitations, | THE HONEST OLD TOAD. 
or will be serviceable in the literature class, Every one isa gem, | 
| Oh, a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 

A funny old fellow is he ; 
| Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
*Neath the shade of the old willow tree. 
| He is dressed all in brown from his toe to his crown, 
Save his vest that is silvery white. 





WHAT THE WORLD WANTS. 
‘The world wants men—large hearted, manly men, 
Men who shall join its chorus and prolong 
The psalm of labor and of love. 
The times wants scholars—who shall shape 
The doubtful destinies of dubious years, 
And land the ark, that bears our country’s good, 
Safe on some peaceful Ararat at last. 
The age wants heroes—heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth ; 
To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat ; 
To blot the era of oppression out, 
And lead a universal freedom in. 
And heaven wants souls—fresh and capacious souls, 
To taste the rapture and expand like flowers 
Beneath the glory of its central sun. 
It wants fresh souls—not lean and shriveled ones ; 
It wants fresh souls—my brother, give it thine. 
If thou wilt be what scholars should ; 
If thou wilt be a hero and wilt strive 
To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 
Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors ; 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts, 
Each single heart with myriad rapture thrilled, 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul.” 


He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool, dewy night, 
‘* Raup, yaup,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
| But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 


When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes to bed, 
And sleeps just as sound as a top. 
But when May blossoms follow soft April showers, 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop ; 
He changes his dress only once, I confess,— 
Every spring ; and his old worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball, 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 


‘*K-rruk, k-rruk,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog : 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 
—SELECTED. 
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POETS AT FOURSCORE. 





MOTHERS GIRL. 








Sleeves to the dimpled elbow, 
Fun in the sweet blue eyes, 
To and fro upon errands, 
The little maiden hies. 


Now she is washing dishes, 
Now she is feeding the chicks, 
Now she is playing with pussy, 


Two years ago—on the 17th of December, 1887—Whit- 
tier, the poet, reached the age of fourscore years. On 
that occasion Oliver Wendell Holmes paid the following 
tribute to his Quaker friend, the world’s Quaker poet : 


“ Friend, whom thy fourscore years leave more dear 
Than when life’s roseate summer on thy cheek 


Burned in the flush of manhood’s manliest year, Or teaching Rover tricks. 
Lonely, how lonely ! is the snowy peak 
Thy feet have reached and mine have climbed so near Weseest in a big white apron, 


Pinned in a checkered shawl, 
Hanging clothes in the arden, 
Oh, were she only tall! 


Hushing the fretful baby, 
mn. his hair to curl, 
tepping ‘around so briskly ; 
use she is mother’s girl. 


Close on thy footsteps, ’mid the landscape drear; 
I stretched my hand thine answering grasp to seek, 
Warm with the love no rippling rhymes can speak. 
“Look backwards! From thy lofty height survey 
Thy years of toil, of peaceful victories won; 
Of dreams made real, largest hopes outrun ! 
Look forward! Brighter than earth’s morning ray 
Streams the pure light of heaven’s unsetting sun, 
The all-unclouded dawn of.life’s immortal day.” 
On the 29th of August, 1889, Dr. Holmes also reached 
the age of fourscore years, and Whittier saluted him as 
follows, taking the text of his poem from his friend’s 


Hunting for eggs in the haymow, 
Petting old Brindle’s calf, 
Riding Don to the pasture. 
With many a ringing laugh. 


Coming whenever you call her, 
R 





verses of two years before : unning wherever sent ; 
“ Mother’s girl is a blessing, 

Climting the path that leads back nevermore, 
We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer ; And mother is well content. 
Nw, face to face, we greet him, standing here —SELECTED. 

Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. ~ 

Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 
{s closing, and the shadows deeper grow, INDEPENDENCE. 





His genial presence like an afterglow 
Following the one just vanishing away. 


“ Long be it ere the Table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 
And\Love repeat, with smiles and tears thereat, 
His own sweet songs, that time shall not forget, 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher ” 








I honor the man who is ready to sink 
Half his present ey tes for the Ln to think, th 
And oun he has thought, be his cause strong or wi 
Will risk t’other half for the freedom to spea 

not for what vengeance the mob has in ‘store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower. 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
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"ED. 





‘in a very brisk manner:) We will make our homes 
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THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 





Prepare the children for this exercise as long a time in advance 
as possible, and ask them for suggestions in decorating the school- 
room. Some will bring pressed autumn leaves, others ever- 
greens. Have the Jetters of the word THANKSGIVING made of 
pasteboard and covered with evergreens, fancy paper, or red 
berries. Ask the children to bring red berries if they can, and 
make each child feei that the success of this exercise depends 
upon his aid. Employ just as nearly every one as possible. The 
pupils will remain in their seats, as the decoration of the platform 
will not permit many to s¥ there, and they can step upon the stage 
as their turn comes to recite. In the exercise for the little ones 
the letters of the word THANKSGIVING should not be displayed till 
the twelve have taken places and recited. Then suddenly all 
should bring the letters from where they were held at the side in 
the right hand and place them in front of them. This exercise 
appeared in November, 1887, and it was so popular that we print 
it again. 

Teacher.—(Standing before school.) 
the Pilgrims’ first Thanksgiving. 

ist. pupil.—The Pilgrim Fathers after ten months of 
sickness and suffering gathered in their first harvest, 
which consisted of twenty acres of corn and six of bar- 
ley and peas, which was enough to keep them supplied 
with food for the coming year. They devoutly thanked 
God and made preparations for a feast. Hunters were 
sent out to get water-fowl, wild turkey, and venison, 
The feast was prepared and Massasoit and ninety of his 
warriors were present. 

2nd. pupil.—On the following year there was such a 
drought that the corn and barley were stunted, and 
famine seemed to stare them in the face. A day of fast- 
ing and prayer was appointed, and for nine hours the 
people prayed unceasingly. At evening the sun set in 
clouds, a breeze sprang up, and in the morning the rain 
was pouring down. The crops revived and there was a 
bounteous harvest. For this a day of thanksgiving was 
ordered by Governor Bradford. 

Teacher.—When was the first national Thanksgiving ? 

3rd. pupil.—The immediate occasion of the first 
thanksgiving was the surrender of General Burgoyne to 
General Gates, in the fall of 1777. Thursday, the 18th 
of December, was designated, and in compliance with 
the order of Congress, the army at Valley Forge duly 
observed the day—the army that had tracked its way in 
blood. It was ordered by the Continental Congress. 

Teacher.—For what should we give thanks, and how 
shall we keep Thanksgiving Day ? 

4th. pupil.({a girl dressed as a housekeeper answers 


Tell me about 


cheerful, set our table with the best linen, glass. and sil- 
ver—if we have it--and the food shall be delicious and 
abundant, and we will serve it in an orderly manner. 
The fireside shall be radiant with song and gladness, 
with bright talk, sparkling jest, and we will give thanks 
For joy, for gladness, for the tender ties 
Of earthly bonds, for friendship’s rarest gifts, 
For sunshine, flowers, for melody of birds, 
For health, for this world’s goods, for hope of Heaven. 

(This may be chanted by the whole school.) 

5th. pupil. A boy dressed as a farmer walks up and 
down the platform in a very important manner and 
repeats :) I see my barns bursting with the golden 
sheaves of gathered grain and ripened fruit; I see on 
every side fulfilment, reward, and I cannot but recog- 
nize the kind Providence. which gives seed-time and 
harvest, cold and heat, rain and sunshine. I, asa tiller 
of the soil, am directly dependent upon the heavens for 
the love which sends the daily bread, and in the scud- 
ding cloud, the changing wind, and the brooding sky I 
recognize the hand of the Divine Father. 
SCHOOL sING ‘ America.” 

6th. pupil,—(A boy dressed as a soldier.) I, a patriot, 
a soldier, am ready with my meed of thanks. Wrongs 
have been righted, grudges have been forgotten, and 
the nation has great reason for rejoicing in all its wide- 
spread homes to-day. Every sign is hopeful. Every 
interest is quickening with new vitality. God bless the 
commonwealth, we cry, and thank Him ; in the same 
breath, may say that He is blessing it now. 
SCHOOL sING “ Hail Columbia,” etc: 

For four pupils : 
No. 1. 

Whoever I am, wherever my lot, 

Whatever I happen to be, 
Contentment and duty shall hallow the spot 
That Providence orders for me. 


No, 2. 
I care for no riches that are not my right, 
No honor that is not my due ; 
But stand in my station, by day or by night, 


No, 3. 

The good that it pleases my God to bestow, 
I gratefully gather and prize ; 

The evil—it can be no evil, I know, 
But only a good in disguise. 

No. 4. 

Whatever my state, be it weak, be it strong, 
With honor, or sweat on my face, 

This, this is my glory, my strength, and my song, 
I stand like a star in MY PLACE. 


All together. 

** For summer’s bloom and autumn’s blight, 
For bending wheat and blasted maize, 

For health and sickness, Lord of light, 

And Lord of darkness hear our praise.” 


ScHOOL sineG “ Holland’s Thanksgiving” Hymn.’’ 


jth. pupil. . 

** When harvest fields have yielded, 
Their grass and fruit and grain, 

And all are safely gathered, 
And stored from wind and rain ; 

** When all the stock 1s snugly housed, 
From winter winds severe, 

Then it is meet to render thanks 
For the blessings of the year.” 


8th. pupil. 
* Our Puritan forefathers 
Set this good day apart, 
And may our grateful praises flow, 
As freely from our heart, 
As ever theirs in olden time, 
For we must all allow, 
Howe’er much cause they had for thanks, 
We surely have more now.” 


SINGING. 


(Twelve little ones now step on the stage, four in a line.) 
T.—The little folks will now appear ; 

They, too, have thanks to give 
Unto the God whose mercy great, 

Permits them still to live. 


H.—How many of us are there here, 
With happy hearts and light, 
Now helping to give thanks and cheer 
To our dear friends to-night. 


A.—‘A” do I bring and put in place 
Helping a little ; see? 
God is well pleased with little thanks 
From little girls like me. 


N.—' N” comes the next, and here am I, 
Rosy and full of glee. 
I thank our God that through this vear. 
Good health was given me. 


K.—** K” is for our King and Lord, 
Who made and clothed the earth ; 
To him we offer praise and thanks, 
For all that it brings forth. 


S. —Each one of us must do his part, 
**S” is the letter that I bring. 
Hang it up high so all can see 
sThat I, too, thank the King. 


G.—‘*G” comes now to do her part, 
And say her little prayer ; 
‘Tis this : ‘‘O Lord, I thank thee 
For all thy love and care.” 


I.—I am quite small, but you'll agree 
Small boys to great men grow. 
Even now I can thank the Lord 
For grain which we plant and mow. 


V.—* V” stands for vines, once graceful and green 
That waved in the summer breeze ; 
Now they are yellow, but here is the fruit. 
My prayer is, ‘‘ I thank Thee for these.” 


I.—Another ‘‘1” now doth appear, 
Tenth in the list he ranks. 
Gladly he does his little part, 
In the evening “‘ giving of thanks.” 


N.—Now nearly finished is the word 
That tells why we are here ; . 
I hope that all, when we are done, 
Will thank our Lord so dear. 


G.—God our Father, Saviour, King, 
Accept our grateful praise, 
For all the good that we have known 





The will of my Master to do. 


Of life and length of days, 


All.—“ Thanksgiving” is the motto bright, sight. ] 
We now have made for you ; [Letters held in 
Dear friends lift up your hearts in prayer, 
Tis what all men should do. 


* 





OUR THANKSGIVING. 


The days before ‘* Thanksgiving, ” 
What busy days they were! 

How father, mother, Jane, and I 
All labored to prepare ! 

The wagon-loads of fruit and grain 
That poured upon us then ; 

The merry laughter of the maids, 
The jesting of the men ! 

Oh, ’twas a sight to make one jump 
(‘At least a boy like me ), 

Of custards jellies, cakes, and pies, 
Such quantities to see ! 


’ My mother said, ‘‘ Now, Ben, my boy,” 
( You see my name is Ben) 
‘**Go search the hay-loft well for eggs, 
Where hides the tufted hen. ” 
The turkeys too,—poor witless things !— 
That gobble round our door, 
Must sacrifice their tender breasts 
For our “‘ Thanksgiving ” store. 


It came at last, the day itself, 
With all its lavish cheer,— 

Our pastor said it ought to be 
Most cheerful of the year; 

And with it came the joyful guests, 
Brimful of mirth and life, 

And brother Joe, who’s married now 
To such a handsome wife. 

The children in their wild delight 
Were boisterous, now and then, 

But soon became more orderly 
At a hint from Uncle Ben. 


The dinner came, — but here, alas ! 
I find description weak ; 

For words to suit — those pumpkin-pies 
*Twere vain indeed to seek ; 

And all the fair array of meats, 
Of fowl, and flesh, and fish, — 

*Twas too much good enjoyed at once, 
With nothing left to wish. 

But mother, in her kindly heart. 
Never forgot the poor ; 

And many an humbler board was spread 
From her abundant store. 


The evening twilight settled down. 
More friends and neighbors came, 

Chatted in groups apart, or joined 
The shout-provoking game. 

Father danced, and mother too ; 
*Twas wonderful to see 

How young they looked there opposite 
To Sophia Lee and me. 

I'll wind up with the very words 
I've often heard them say, — 

‘* Thank God for all His annual gifts, 

And this Thanksgiving Day. 





-o- = 


THANKSGIVING SENTIMENTS, 
Thanksgiving and joy cause singing, leaping, dancing. 
It is a lively joy that fills the bosoms of those who have 
it, and makes them happy. 


Thanksgiving dwells in the heart, not on the tongue or 
in the stomach. 


Do not wait for a special day in which to be thankful, 
He who waits for Thanksgiving Day to be thankful will 
not be thankful when it comes. 


Thanksgiving makes a crust sweet —the want of it a 
turkey bitter. 


The way to get more favors is to be thankful for those 
we have. : 





Thankfulness will not come unless called, 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





A PHOTOGRAPHER’S DREADFUL FATE.—It has just be- 
come known that W. F. Donkin and party who mysteri- 
ously disappeared over a year ago, lost their livesin the 
Caucasus by falling over a precipice. Mr. Donkin was 
widely known as a photographer of glacial scenery, and 
the British Alpine club determined to learn his fate, Af- 
ter searching some time the club found on a ledge of rocks 
14,000 feet above the sea, the last camping spot of the 
party. sere were discovered their sleeping bags, provi- 
ions, anc instruments, The last entry in a diary that was 
found said that the next day they would go on climbing 
Mount Dychtau, which was crowned with snow-covered 
ledges sloping down to the face of precipices, Over one of 
these the climbers doubtless slipped, and fell thousands of 
feet to the valley below. What is a glacier? Why are 
mountains snow-capped? Why are-men willing to run 
such chances in making discoveries ? 





NEGROES ADVISED TO GO WEsT.—The state conference 
of colored men in Illinois stated that their objects were to 
advance education, abolish separate schools, and secure 
the employment of colored teachers, They appealed to 
men of ali parties to aid in making the colored man’s 
rights as safe in the South asin the North. The opening 
of new states was pointed out as a chance for colored peo- 
ple to obtain homes in the Northwest, 





ANTI-POLYGAMY LAW IN UTAH.—The Federal Utah com- 
mission report that if polygamous marriages take place, it 
must be secretly, end that the courts are enforcing the 
law. They think thatif Utah were admitted as a state 
Mormon influence would prevail and that the “ Gentiles ”’ 
would be driven out. Who was the founder of Mormon- 
ism? Who are the “Gentiles” ? Why should institu. 
tions of all sorts be made to conform to the laws of the 
United States ? 





AN OBSTACLE TO THE WORLD’s FAIR OF 1892.—It is a 
singular fact that some of our laws are obstacles to the 
fair. For instance, we have a law forbidding the importa- 
tion of foreign workmen under contract. Now there 
would be no interest in a Chinese pagoda if it were made 
by Americans. Foreign workmen are therefore necessary 
to the success of the fair, and aspecial law must be passed 
to meet their case. Why was this law passed ? 





A BATTLE WITH SOUTH-SEA ISLANDERS,—Sir William 
Macgregor, of New Guinea, and twenty-two men had a 
battle with natives on the island of Demara, The natives 
retreated leaving several dead upon the field, Sir Wil 
liam’s party then burned their village, Of what branch 
of the human race are the natives of this region? What 
do you think of Sir William’s exploit ? What is the mean- 
ing of the phrase, ‘‘ Might makes right ”’ ? 


THE ILLNESS OF PORTUGAL’S KING.—The king’s whole 
body is paralyzed, and his death is considered certain. 
How large is Portugal? What trees grow there? (Cork, 
date-palm, olive, mulberry, lemon, and orange.) What 
are the American states on the Atlantic in the same lati- 
tude (87-42)? Why is Portugal warmer than these states ? 
When were the Portugese famed as navigators ? (Fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.) Who were noted as discoverers ? 
(Dinis Diaz passed Cape Verd, Bartolomeu Diaz doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Vasca de Gama found the 
way soutn of Africa to India. Who is the present king ? 
(Luis I, crowned in 1861.) [Since the above was written 
the king has died.} 

JOHNSTOWN’S CONDITION.—The reports of poverty, fam- 
ne, and pestilence at Johnstown, Pa., are ‘said to be 
mainly unfounded, The work of the state there is nearly 
done. Everybody who wants work can get it. What 
happened at Johnstown a few months ago ? 





GUARDING THE FOREsTS.—The American Forestry Con- 
gress met in Philadelphia. Attention was called to 
“the need of preserving mountain forests in California and 
Colorado. A Georgia delegate said the big pine section 
was steadily growing smaller under the ravages of the 
axe. Why should forests be saved? (They prevent the 
soil from being washed from the steep sides of mountains 
and check the evaporation of moisture from the ground, 
Countries without them are more liable to drouth. The 
streams at certain seasons become torrents, and then 
almost disappear.) ‘What trees grow in your vicinity ? 





GEN. HARTRANFT’s DEATH.—Ex.-Governor Hartranft, 
of Pennsylvania, died recently. He led a Pennsylvania 
militia regiment to the front when President Lincoln 
issued his first call for troops, remaining in the service to 
the end of the war. His most noted feat was carrying the 
bridge at Antietam. In ‘1865 his division recaptured Fort 


_ Steadman, which Gordon had carried by surprise, What | to 


Union zenerals are yet alive 


Losses AND BATTLES OF THE CrvrL WAR.—1. What were the 
Unioa and Confederate losses (in men kided) during the war? 2. 
How many battles were fought. 8. [In which states were the most 
vattles fought ? Ww. 

1, The United States army reports make the total loss 
(which includes 26,168 who died in prisons) 304,369 as fol- 
lows ; Killed in battle, 44,238; died of wounds and injuries, 
49,205 ; suicide, homicide, and execution, 526; died of dis- 
ease, 186,216; unknown causes, 24,184, The Confederate 
loss cannot ‘be stated as accurately, but it was something 
over 300,000. 2. The war opened with Fort Sumter and 
closed with the surrender of Kirby Smith, which counted 
as No, 2261. Gettysburg was No. 1021 and Lee’s surrender 
2235, 3, More battles were fought in Virginia than in any 
other state as follows; 30 in ’61, 40 in '62, 116 in ’63, 205 in 
64, and 28 in 6S; total 419. Tennessee comes next with 2 
battles in '61, 82 in’62, 124in '63, 89 in ’64, and 1 in ’65; total 
298. Pennsylvania had 8 battles on fer soil in '63 and 1 in 
64, while New York is credited with 1 in '63, 





TEACHERS IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—I would like some 


tine Republic. Please inform me, as there are several. who would 
go if there were openings, 
Towa. H, 8, E. 


Your best plan will be to write to the American consul 
at Buenos Ayres; he will give you the information you 
need. 


STRATFORD, Conn.—Are you not wrong in making Stratford 
Connecticut, 350 years old ? Ww. MP." 


The Eclectic History of the United States says, page 57, 
that Saybrook was settled 1635, and that Stratford was 
founded soon after. 


A SuMMER NORMAL SCHOOL.—Please tell me what is the best 
summer normal school for a primary teacher of ordinary re 
Texas. - R. 


Yhere are several summer schools that will be of the 
highest service to you. The “ Martha’s Vineyard School ” 
ranks very high—it has a primary department. The one 
held at Glens Falls is another admirable school. Miss 
Patridge hada school last summer based on such sound 
principles that we hope she will have another next year. 
If W. R will look at the pages of the JOURNAL next spring 
she can choose for herself. 


Correct Form.— At the summer school at Bayfield a long dis- 
cussion was had over the use of “had rather.” The conductor 
said “‘would rather"? was the correct form, Since then I have 
seen an article stating that “had rather” is correct. Which is 
correct ? R, T. M. 


‘Had rather” is correct, that is, it is used by good 
writers. Shakespeare says, ‘‘I had as lief.” The Ger- 
mans say, ‘I had liefer.” _‘* Had” is used as equivalent 
for ‘‘ would have.” It is an old form and correct. This 
point has been much debated, Many will possibly dis- 
agree, 


InK StTArNs.—What will remove ink stains? L. C. B, 
One of the best things to remove ink and rust stains is a 
solution containing ten parts each of tartaric acid, alum, 
and distilled water. This solution has the trade name of 
“encrivoir,’’ and is easily and cheaply made. 


Savr Mrnes.—Are there any salt mines in this country ? 
where ? P 

Yes; there are the Retsof salt mines in York, Livings_ 
ton Co., N. Y. 500 tons of salt are taken out daily and seny 
to all parts of the country. The mines are 1,085 fegt deep. 
There are two strata, one 9 feet thick; then comes 12 feet 
of rock ; then another strata 60 feet thick. 


If so, 
L. 8. 


SPACE BETWEEN PLANETS.—What fills the space between th 
planets? What is the latest conclusion of philosophers? R. D. 
A good deal of thought has been expended on this point. 
It was the opinion of Newton that there was material in 
space and that the sun, for example, operated on the earth 
through this material; that it could not act on it through 
avacuum. A French scientist, G. A. Hirn, thinks that if 
there were gas, no matter how thin thespace, it would tear 
away the earth’s atmosphere, and that matter exists 
only as meteorites ; in other words, space is empty except 
the planets, stars, etc. 





Emin Bry.—Who is Emin Bey ? Cc. E. M. 

An Austrian physician who entered the Egyptian ser- 
vice, taking this name. General Gordon sent him to rule 
over the equatorial provinces. Emin kept his trust under 
all difficulties, governed the natives well, taught them to 
raise cotton, rice, coffee, and to make shoes, soap, and can_ 


‘dles. He vaccinated them, established a post route, and 


made many important discoveries. 
that Stanley was sent. 


It was to his relief 


PRONUNCIATION.—Will you pronounce the name of the Parisian 
wer—Eiffel ? 





As though spelled [fel—long i. 


rehable informetion regarding prospects tor teachers in the Argen- | sist ? 


ARITHMETIC.—1, When is it best to have arithmetic im a mixed 
school of forty pupils? 2, What is the best method of a 

1. Most teachers think the last half of the morning is the 
time, but opinions vary. 2. You need plenty of black- 
boards and crayons, There is not space to say more. 


CORRECT EXPRESSION.--W hich is correct, “ any body’s else ” or 
“Any body eise’s.” Please give reasons and refer to some 
authority, Is there any authority for cme 5 | any 
body? 8. L. 


“Any body” is consolidated in the Century Dictionary. 
There are sentences, as ‘‘ Have you anybody else’s book,” 
but it is not elegant ; it is equivaleat to ‘‘ Have you any 
other one’s books ?”’ ‘“ Else” is usedas a pronoun, 


READING FicuRESs.—Please express in words the following: 
304.1124, and omit mentioning units. J. R. G. 

Supposing this to be a mixed number, three hundred 
and four and one hundred and twelve and one half thou- 
sandths, (Some teachers say, three hundred four and 
one hundred twelve and one-half thousandths.) 


LovE FOR LITERATVRE.--l. How can we create a love for liter- 
ature in our public schools? 2. How often should public enter- 
tainments be given by the pupils, and of what should they con- 

1, You must love literature and talk aboutit. 2. Not 
easy to say—in some schools they are given once a month ; 
in others, once a quarter; in others, once a year. The 
staple materials are dialogues, recitations, and music. 


POETICAL SELECTIONS.—1, Where can I find the poetical selec 
tions, ** Twinkle little star,” and “ Mary had a little lamb,” as the 
* Boston girl,” is said to construct them, that ig, by a prodigious 
amount of what is styled “big words.” 2. Where can I find 
descriptions of the lives of Napoleon, Cessar, and Cicero A — 
1. They are on their rounds in the newspapers ; we could 


not publish them, 2. In biographical cyclopedias. 


PRESERVING LEAVES.—Will some of your subscribers who know 
please tell me how to treat leaves so as to preserve their colors ? 
Orland, lll. E. JONES. 

We know of no better way than to press them for a few 
days in a book, and then varnish them. We have known 
the color to be preserved in this way for several months, if 
they were not put too near the fire. 





RAISING THE STANDARD.—I am a reader of the JOURNAL, and 
feel that all that has been said about raising the standard of 
teachers is just mght. I ama on 4 of an academy, have a 
license, and am now eoetins. would like to work toward a 
state certificate, and if there is any class where normal instruc- 
tion is given outside of school hours, will you kindly inform me 
of the time and place of meeting ? D. 

We do not know of a school, but why not find a few. 
others of like mind, and start a class, meeting on Satur- 
days? This movement of yours will became general 
soon. THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSION will be just what you 
need, 


SEVERAL QUESTIONS.—1. Please explain the “*Grube Method.” 
2. What towns have been chosen as capitals of North and South 
Dakota? 3. Who is prusrelty conceded to be the greatest living 
poet of the wor.d? 4. Whoof the United States ? 


ERNEST M. 
1. This is found in the book called the ‘“‘ Grube Method,”’ 
published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 2. The capital of North 
Dakota is Bismarck ; South Dakota, Pierre. 3, Tennyson 
Probably, 4. Whittier probably, 





DISCIPLINE.—I am a 
school discipline. 

Some excellent suggestions will be found in Prof. Grif- 
fith’s articles on ‘‘School Management”; he is a clear 
thinker and an able writer. 


young teacher and would like © ve 


CAPITA'tsS OF RHODE ISLAND.—Why does Khode Island have 
two capitals ? W. Mz. H. 


To please two sets of people—those in Newport and those 
in Providence. 


To the Editors of Tak SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


For the sake of truth and fair dealing, I beg the privilege of 
rey wy te your columns the follu statement of facts relative 
to the Correspondence University: It was started by prominent 
college rane in 1888, is incorporated as “an institution not 
tor profit” by the state of Liiinois, and is ay empowered to 
grant all collegiate degrees. It grants no ° ay f ” degrees 
whatever, and its courses are as extensive as those of any other 
American college. But it zes the principle, new te this 
country, that degrees should be nted for merit and scholarship, 
won in whatever way they may be (as is the usual ca e), and our 

pularity (never before so Cae as now) is due to this recogni- 

on. No one has ever critic as unworthy a single one of our 
graduates, while the very fact that our grad are mostly 
clergymen of city churches viously were juates of the 
it colleges in the land, would itself refute any cha that we 
are granting degrees unworthily. The University now @& 
larger corps of professors and t professors than ever before 
(upwards of one hundred), including some of the tirst schola s in 
the land. Its history is a matter ot public . IL have intro- 
duced all the philanthropic elements, I have reduced the tuition 
to a popular Square, and have: added alJ courses not essentially 
SS. he requirements, too, are perf uniform, 
ut we feel at liberty to allow pecu: as‘istance to our deserv- 
ing ppplicants whenever we can do so. e success and porpetaity 
of this yey ae guaranteed by over five hundred wading 
scholars in the and by the fact that its two fundement 
prine p' ndence Teaching,” (whence our name) and 
‘University Extension,” are coming into universal recognition. 
As an evidence of my own faith in it, I have a pon 
tion occupied for a number of years in the high school, 
to devote my whole time to the Universit. 


FW Hanes, A. M 
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.. Pu.D.. 
President. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE teachers of Connecticut know how to hold a state 
association better than any others. They beat New York 
certainly. The meeting at Hartford was a splendid one. 
We will find place for a few more thoughts from the 
speakers next week. 





At the Connecticut Teachers’ Association it was 
decided to do something for Henry Barnard. We 
heartily approve of this. The ‘‘correct thing” would 
be to wait until he dies, and then erect a monument. 
But as he is alive, and as the teachers now see 
what a splendid work he has done, they should raise 
him $10,000, as he is in debt for publishing educational 
pooks of great value. Let the committee appeal to the 
teachers of the whole country, and let them have a 
“Barnard Day” and send in the results. What say 
you, teachers? 





THE excellent Supt. Snow, of Auburn, New York, at 
the Albany meeting, proposed pensions for teachers 
We have no objection to pensions—none whatever, only 
they won’t be had for asking. Let us turn our atten- 
tion to something practical. Let us get our work ona 
professional basis, and then ask for pensions for profes 
sional teachers who serve for a long time. Any way, 
get the work on a professional basis. 





WE have just learned that the Round Lake summer 
school, managed by Charles F. King, has been consolidated 
with the Glens Falls summer school, under the manage- 
ment of Sherman Williams. We are glad to hear this 
formany reasons, mainly, that Supt. Williams has been 
doing so sincere a work that we want to see it enlarged 
We have advised many to attend the school in past years. 


Two things are notable about Scotland. One is that 
its educational system is to be free. The other is that 
the school children there are much dissatisfied with the 
task and rote system, and have made so vigorous a pro- 
test against it that it will be modified. 





TuE following resolutions were adopted by the faculty 
of the Geneseo normal school on the occasion of Dr. 
W. J. Milne’s resignation and appointment to the princi- 
palship of the Albany state normal school : 

“Recognizing Dr. Milne as a man of high mental 
and Christian worth ; of clear, vigorous thought ; of 
sound, dispassionate judgment; broad, accurate, and 
ready scholarship, and of remarkable power to win the 
confidence of students, and mold them for good. 

“Honoring him as one who combines in rare degree 
teaching, training, orgar.izing, and executive power, 
together with an extensive and intimate acquaintance 
with educational science, history, means, and methods. 

“Recalling the courtesy and sympathy, the generous 
freedom, the strong encouragement and support which 
they had uniformly received. 

‘Pledging their lasting esteem and gratitude.” 

This appointment will give general satisfaction ; no 
words of ours could add to the estimate his own faculty 
place on his worth ; we can only say ‘“‘ Amen.” 





THE paper called Horse and Stable is reported to be in 
a flourishing condition. Weare glad to hear it; there 
are a good many superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers though who are thinking whether they cannot get 
along without an educational paper. Their :chools will 
suffer ; they will join the “ dry-as-dust” class, which 
the boys know so well, and then they will say “ —— 
is the meanest work ”—and leave it. 





THE next quarterly meeting of the Conference of 
Educational Workers will be held at the New York Col- 
lege for the Training of Teachers on Saturday, October 
26, at2P.M. A joint report on ‘‘ The Kindergarten and 
Form Study ” will be presented by the standing commit- 
tees on those subjects, and papers will be read by Prof. 
C. R. Richards and Prin. Henry P. O'Neil on ‘ What 
Manual Training can be Introduced into the Public 
School.” E. I. Conant, Secretary. 


THE examination for state certificates in Ohio occurs 
December 26 (they hold two in each year). Two grades 
are issued each year—common and high school. This 
examination will not advance ot repeat teaching. 


THE Southeast Nebraska Tea Teachers’ Association meets 


*| mittee be appointed to draw up and present a bill to the 


-| from the free school fund, for the support of such school 
-| or class, $200 for each pupil graduated thereafter. 


THE number of Yale scholarships in the academic 
department has just beea increased by a gift of $12°,000 
from Philip Marett who died in 1869. Several charitable 
institutions were also beneficiaries. The distribution did 
not take place until the death of Mr. Marett’s widow 


recently. 





THE Council of New York school superiatendents met 
last week at Albany. The committee appointed to urge 
the passage of the compulsory education bill, by the 
legislature last winter, reported that it was intended to 
revise the bill to meet the objections of the governor, 
and present it to the next legislature. The question of 
local and regents’ examinations, their purpose, and how 
many should be held each year, was exhaustively dis- 
cussed. 

The compulsory education bill was discussed, and was 
referred back to the special committee for revision to 
meet the objections of the governor, and to be again 
presented to the next legislature. 

Superintendent Wm. H. Maxwell, of Brooklyn, dis- 
cussed the subject of training classes, and offered a 
resolution, which was carried, providing that a com- 


next legislature, which shall provide that after January 
1, 1892, no person not previously legally licensed and 
employed in teaching, shall be appointed to teach in any 
public school in any city or incorporated village of this 
state who does not hold a college degree or who has not, 
in addition to the scholarship now required for a 
teacher’s certificate, received at least forty weeks’ 
instruction in the theory and practice of teaching in a 
properly organized normal or training school or class, 
and that each city and village which has or shall here- 
after establish and organize a normal or training class 
without aid from the state, shall be entitled to receive 


The questions as to bow far our schools may depart 
from the purely practical studies, and the use of Eng- 
lish authors for grammar schouls in place of the stand- 
ard readers, were discussed. Superintendent Snow, of 
Auburn, offéred the following, which was referred to a 
committee of three to report to the next council : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this council] that any teacher 


who has taught thirty consecutive years, or the equivalent 
thereof, in public schools in this state, be privileged to retire on 


for the five years immediately preceding retirement. 
The following officers were elected : President, Wm. 
H. Maxwell, Brooklyn ; vice-president, Barney Whitney, 


toga. Albany was selected as the next place of meeting. 


and 19. 
High School Section.—Prof. Marper, of Yale College, 


‘| spoke on the ‘‘ Inductive method of teaching Latin and 
The pupil must be made an investigator, and 


Greek.” 
should tell what he, and not what the grammar knows, 


cessful by this plan. 

** Microscope in the High School.” 
‘powers. 

geology. 


tional Geometry.” 


ing.” 
“Right Use of Books.” 


in after School” were discussed. 


raphy,” were discussed ; all the papers were by ladies. 
The Ungraded 


ter Methods of Teaching,” Supt. Balliet. 


reciting, to the delight of all. 


half pay, which shal] be paid upon average salary of the teacher 


Ogdensburg ; secretary and treasurer, E. N. Jones, Sara- 


THE forty-third annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association was held at Hartford, October 18 


He had known of pupils who did not want to learn, and 
of teachers who couldn’t teach, who had become suc- 


Prof. Welch, of Pittsfield, gave a lecture on the 
It is a wonderful 
instrument to cultivate the observing and imagining 
Prof. Winchell, of Michigan, gave an address on 
Prof. Shaw, of Yonkers, gave a fine paper on ‘‘ Inven- 


The Grammar School Section.—Prof. Phoenix, of New 
Britain normal school, read a paper on ‘* Science Teach- 


Prof. Barrows, of Hartford, read a paper on the 
In the afternoon ‘* Music,” ‘‘ Drawing,” and “‘ Keeping 


The Primary School Section.—The subjects of ‘* Read- 
ing,” ‘‘ Botany,” ‘‘ Science,” ‘‘ Arithmetic,” and ‘‘ Geog- 


Schools.—The subjects here were 
* Arithmetic, How much and How Taught,” ‘“ Busy 
work,” “‘ Language,” ‘‘ Penmanship—to acquire Rapid- 
ity,” ‘“‘ Vocal Music ;” ‘‘Some Phases of School work,” 
Supt. Edson, of Massachusetts ; ‘‘ How to introduce bet- 


In the evening a capital entertainment took place at 
the high school building. Prof. Churchill, of Andover, 


Prof, G. J. McAndrew, of New Haven, read a paper 
on ‘* The Will, its Nature and Training.” 

Senator Hawley made some remarks, and officers were 
chcsen: A. B, Fifield, president; Miss E. A. Fanning, 
corresponding secretary. 

Mr. F. F. Barrows, the veteran teacher of Hartford: 
said : 

“Tf the object of the school is to train pupils for examinations, 
to obtain high marks in reports, to train them to become numeri- 
cal machines for the counting room, or to make them wonder- 
fully proficient in the ‘three R’s,’ then there is neither time nor 
place for science teaching. But if the purpose of the school is to 
prepare pupils for usefulness and success in various positions in 
which they may be placed ; if it is to give them some acquaintance 
with nature, and nature's laws; if it is to give them some hint of 
the earth, its productions, its plants, its minerals, its animals, the 
life-giving and the life-destroying gases, that lite may be length- 
ened and made more enjoyable ; if it is to give the pleasure that 
comes from a communion with nature; if all these things as well 
as the R's are the purpose of the modern public school, then most 
emphatically there is a place and a time for teaching elementary 
science in the grammar school, also in the intermediate and 
primary schools, Who of us, somewhat advanced in years, but 
feels that life would have been much more to us, had we been 
instructed ‘in elementary science in our public scbool days, that 
we could have beard nature's voice in the plants, in the rocks, in 
the animal creation, in the celestial spheres ?” 


This is good! No statement of the scope and power 
of improved educational methods, has ever been better 
made. We wish every teach r in the United States 
could feel the force of these remarks. 

Here is another sentence full of truth. It was made 
by Mr. McAndrews, of the high school, New Haven : 


“What could be more mistaken than the old notion that a child 
should be let alone until it was seven or eight years old, and then 
made to undergo a course of ‘treatment’? [n preparation for the 
work of life, no conception was too great to secure success. The 
kindergarten should be welcomed.” 


The inductive method in teaching language does not 
aim to teach grammar. This was Dr. Harper’s position 
and it is a sound one : 


“The learning of a language 1s the picking up of words and 
phrases. These should be taken not from detached phrases, but 
from the living pages. Fasten a word in the pupil's mind, and the 
principle soon follows. But no one would limit the acquiring of 
language to the tiving page. Take in the paradigms, but don't 
take in all the paradigms. Don’t ask a boy to learn paradigms be 
won't come across for months in bis reading. The pupil witha 
little guiding will progress. Principles will form in his mind. A 
fact followed by a principle is much more easy to learn than a 
simple principle. Fact followed by principle is logic. The third 
step is the application of the principle. The old method is * gram- 
mar and language.’ The inductive method is ‘)anguage and then 
grammar.’ What the pupil wants is to know the English equiva- 
lent for a Greek or Latin phrase, and vice versa. The pupil should 
learn the living language, not the dead. There is inspiration in 
the thought.” 


In all of this we find the marks of the rapid progress 
of new ideas. What a revolution it would make if all 
our Latin and Greek was required to be taught by the 
inductive method. Certainly either old grammatical 
grinds would be turned out, or they would be obliged to 
turn themselves around. Either way. great good would 
be accomplished. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





CALIFORNIA, first oy in January, Los Angeles, Prof. Ira More, 
Los Angeles, president; Miss Mary E. Morrison, 2328 Folsom 8t., 
San Francisco, ery 

ILLINO. Springfield.—Dr. 8. H. Peabody, Cham- 
paign, roteldent; Mi Miss -\5- e Kent, Jacksonville, secretary. 

IowA, Dec. 31, Jan. 1-3, Des Moines.—Miss Lottie E. Granger, 
Clarinda, president. 

KANsAS, Dec. 25-27, Topeka.—J. N. Wilkinson, Emporia, presi- 
dent: J. W. Ferguson, Kansas City, secretary. 

MAINE, Dec. 26-28, Bangor.—George C. Purington, Farmington, 
president ; W. Esterbrooke, er secretary. 

~~ aman Dec. 25-28, Lansing.—L. R. Fiske, Albion, president ; 

. M. Slawson, Coldwater, Se. 

MISs0URK Moberly, Springfield and Warrensburg.—S. 8. Laws, 
president ; L. E. Wolte, Moberly, secretary. 

New HAMPSHIRE, Nov. 8-9, Concord.—L. 8. Hastings, Clare- 
mont, president ; leaac Walker, Pembroke, secretary. 

NEBRASKA, March 25-27. —-Chas. E. Bessey, Lincoln, president; 
Emma Hart, Wisner, secretary. 

NortH Daxora, Dec. 27-28, Grand Forks. 

"% DaKora, Dec, 26-28, Yankton. 

. E. NEBRASKA, Nov. 28-30, Nebraska City. 

debs ISLAND, Oct. 24-26, Providence.—Geo, E. Church, 15 
Adelside ave., Providence, president; Charles N. Bentley, Ce ntral 
Falls, sec retary. 

VERMONT, Oct. 24-26, St. Albans. 





A «Goop teachers’ bureau, like the NEw YoRK Epuca- 
TIONAL BUREAU, often finds some teacher of remarkable 
ability in a place wholly unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
school-voard thinks “he will not move if we cut down 
his salary 100.” Without the aid of the Bureau he must 
often submit. Teachers so situated should address, with 
stamp, HERBERT 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York. 








# Nebraska City, November 28 and 29, 


Ve 


On Saturday morning all the sections met in mass itood 


Doyos suffer with catarrh? You can be o if you _take 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood puritier, ‘sora by all drug- 
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Book DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A GENERAL HISTORY FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Boston: Ginn & Co., Publish- 
ers. 750 pp. $1.65. 





This substantially bound and well written volume is | ed 


based upon the author’s Ancient History, Medieval and 
Modern History. In some instances the perspective and 
the proportions of the narrative have been changed, but in 
the main, the book is constructed upon the same lines as 
those drawn for other volumes on historical subjects, by 
the same author. Dealing with so wide a range of facts 
and tracing so many historic movements, is a difficult 
matter, but the author has taken the greatest care to 
verify statements of fact, and to give the st results of 
discovery and criticism. The book is divided into two 
pers, subdivided into sections, Part I. treats of Ancient 

istory, under the subjects, The Eastern Nations, Grecian 
History, and Roman — embracing in all thirty-one 
chapters. Part II. deals with Medieval and Modern His- 
tory, in four periods : I.—The Dark Ages. II.—The Age of 
Revival. III.—The Eraof the Protestant Reformation, and 
IV.—The Era of the Political Revolution, comprising sixty- 
three chapters. Following this second part is a ‘‘ Conclu- 
sion,” which bears the title, ‘“‘The Age of Material 
Progress, or The Industrial Age ;” in other words, ‘‘ The 
New Age,” showing by some s' atistics the growth of prac- 
tical industries and progress. A full and complete Index 
closes the . Fora volume of its size, there is a great 
oe of valuable history found in it; it is concise, but 
clear. 


SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH. With Notes. By A. J. 
George, A.M. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers. 
434 pp. $1.35. 


These selections have been chosen, after years of experi- 
ence in their use with classes, and are considered, by the 
author of this book, as the best representatives of the 
poet’s work. Wordsworth, more than most poets, n 
careful study in order to appreciate the beauty, variety 
breadth, and intensity of his ms. The chronologic 
order has been followed as the only suitable one. The 
sonnets have been grou yp themselves, which is a wise 
arrangement, as it is often desirable to make a study of 
sonnet literature, and Wordsworth’s sonnets illustrate a 
special and distinct phase of this work, and are, besides, 
extensive enough to be considered separately. “here are 
two hundred of the choicest selections contained in this 
volume, taken from the t’s works, all through, from 
1786 to 1842. Many a well-loved and much re em is 
found among these selections. The book is especially use- 
ful for memorizing, and the notes contain a store of infor- 
mation. They cover ninety pages. 


A CENTURY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Benjamin Frank- 
lin to James Russell Lowell. Selections From a Hun- 
dred Authors, Chosen and Arranged by Huntington 
Smith. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 18 
Astor place. 890 pp. Cloth, $1.75: Half-calf, $3.50. 


This new and J wm ag od hand book of American literature, 
comprises selections from a hundred authors from Frank- 
lin to Lowell, chronologically arranged. A sollection of 
extracts must not be too voluminous, it must be represen- 
tative in range and give a definite conception of each 
writer’s method and style. This want the present volume 
supplies. It is in reality a companion to all existin 
histories of American literature, and as such will be wel- 
come. The author, in arranging these selections, gives as 
far as possible, a bird’s-eye view of the development of 
our native literature from Franklin, with whomit may 
safely be said to have risen, through the brilliant group of 
contemporary authors, of whom Mr. Lowell is the unques- 
tioned leader. Any one who reads this volume in its 
order will, in a short time, obtain a correct idea of the 
intellectual growth of this country. As far as possible 
the author has made each selection complete in itself, an 
expressive of an American idea. This refers chiefly, of 
course, to extracts from political writers. It wi:l be seen 
that the list of authors chosen includes all of importance, 
during the period covered by the plan of the book. At the 
introduction of each author, the name, nang x of birth, and 
death are given. The selections comprise both prose and 
poetry. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. By Single 
and Double Entry, for use in Business Colleges, Com- 
mon Schools, High Schools and Academies, and for Self- 
Instruction. One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Thousand. 
_ Rochester, N. Y. : Williams & Rogers. 225 pp. 


This is another atlas-form volume from the publishers of 
“A Practical Commercial Arithmetic,’ uniform in size 
and appearance. The authors of this bouk claim for 
it superiority over all other publications of its kind, par- 
ticularly upon the manner in which the transactions 
selected as a basis of the student’s work have been graded, 
the fulness of explanations of every step to be taken, the 
placing of such explanation in immediate proximity to the 
transactions, the system of reference to the illustrations 
adopted, the encouragement to progress in Rane, 
afforded by the engraved pages, the ability of the pupil to 
rely upon himself, and the material lessening of the labor 
of the teacher. The authors do not claim to have enunci- 
ated any new principles in the course of study, in the sci- 
ence and practice of book-keeping, in this volume, but 
they do claim that, in ea, principles already 
established are accompanied with such clear and conyplete 
ens, as will insure the pupil a knowledge of the 
su 


ject, practically independent of the teacher. It has|j, 


been the aim to give a competent reason for each step 
taken, hy that pupils may gain a thorough knowledge of 
accounts. 


SEVEN THOUSAND WORDS UFTEN MISPRONOUNCED. A 
Complete Hand-book of difficulties in English Pronunci- 
ation. Including an Unusually Large Number of Proper 


Names, Words, and Phrases from Foreign La’ es. 
By William Henry at New York and London: G. 
e Knickerbocker Press. 491 pp. 


P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.25. 


In | peasenting to the public a new book on lish pro- 
nuuciation, the author calls attention to seve points. 
The list of words, about seven thousand in number, and 


carefully selected, is more complete than any other that 
has appeared. The aim has been to select such words 
only, as are liable to be mispronounced, The number of 





Eoe names, twenty-five hundred, is for a book of 
his kind; no other k gives so complete a list. The 
pronunciations are very carefully indicated; each sound in 
each word is accurately indicated. The system of marking 
words is the same as that used in Webster’s and Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionaries. This volume, also, will 
assist materially in laying a toundation for the study of 
French and German, by teaching the sounds peculiar to 
those languages. A short chapter is also found on “ The 
Sounds of the English Language, both Native and Adopt- 

Nag Sequeetiens are given in regard to the use of the 
book,—a key of diacritical marks, and a list of abbrevia- 
tions. The book is well-bound, red edged, has excellent 
type, ani good paper. 


SYLLABUS. ENGLISH LITERATURE AND HistToRY. By A. 
J. George, A. M. Boston’: Published by D. C. Heath & 
Co. 23 pp. 

Mr. George is a practical teacher, as well as an author, 
and has found by experience the advantage gained from 
the use of this Syllabus in his own classes, Its use will 
greatly increase that spirit of literary and historical study, 
which aims to appreciate the impulses of the past, and 
thus bring closer together literature and history. The 
syllabus is arranged in parallel columns, with blank leaves 
designed for ‘‘ Notes’’ or memoranda. 


ALDEN’S MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA of Knowledge and Lan- 
guage. With Illustrations Vol.15. Fluctuate—Galvanism. 
New York: John B. Alden, Publisher. 634pp. Cloth, 
60 cents a volume ; half-morocco binding, 75 cents. 
Volume XV. of this handy Cyclopedia includes the 

titles from Fluctuate to Galvanism. Following the same 
general lines as its predecessors, it is, in some respects, a 
marked advance upon them in solid worth. Especially 
noticeable is the large number of practical topics which 
are treated, and the thoroughness and accuracy with 
which they have been handled. There is also the same 
thorough treatment of scientific matters and the deeper 
subjects which naturally belong to such a _ work. 
One thing is sure, Alden’s Cyclopedia proves that it can 
serve the needs of the people, in the shape of small 
volumes, at a cheap rate. Almost anyone can provide 
himself with it, no matter what may be his occupation, 
whether farmer, gardener, or laborer. This fact alone 
make the series valuable. 


THE NURSERY LESSON Book. A Guide for Motbers in 
Teaching Young Children. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents. 
This book contains fifty easy lessons, each lesson com- 

bining simple and progressive instruction in reading, writ- 

ing, arithmetic, drawing, and singing; with one hundred 
illustrations in outline, and sixteen songs set to music. 

The author points out in a few prefatory suggestions to 

mothers, that while no text-book can supply the place of 

intelligence in teaching small children, yet a material help 
may be found, and the mother may be saved much routine 
labor, by the arrangement of suitable material for lessons 
step by step: and it is such help and relief which this 
book aims to give. It is beautifully printed on the best of 
gener: its designs are simple and attractive; its binding 

steful, and every excellence of publishing adds to its 
value as a mother’s helper. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Count Lyof N. Tolstoi. Author- 
ized Translation from the Russian, by Nathan Haskel 
Dole. 2 Vols. 12mo. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 13 
Astor Place, New York. Cloth $3.00. 


This book-—so much talked of—is well described as a pan- 
oramic novel. It deals with the fateful epoch of the first 
quarter of this century giving a kaleidoscopic succession 
of life-views, court, camp, town, and country, nobles, and 
peasants—all sketched in with the same broad and sure 
outline. Tolstoi is perhaps most accurately described as 
an ‘“‘impressionist : ’’ often careless about accuracy in his- 
torical details; yet, in the essentials of life, truth itself. 
‘““Warand Peace” is more than a novel; itis the basis 
and illustration of the author’s theory of fate dominant 
over men, small or great. In any view, the work is one of 
the great books of the world; and its transcendent mer- 
it certainly goes far to excuse, if it does not entirely justify, 


exacting critics. The translator’s work is so conspicuous 
a featare in the superiority of this edition that it cannot be 
overlooked. Itis the work of ascholar and an artist; 
evincing the utmost discrimination and tact, quite obvious 
even to the reader who is unacquainted with the original. 


MONOPOLIES AND THE PEOPLE. 
Baker, C.E. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The Knickerbocker press. 263 pp. $1.25. 

It has been the effort of the author, in this volume, to 
present, first, the results of a careful and impartial inves- 
tigation into the present and prospective status of the 
monopolies in every industry ; and, second, to discuss in 
all fairness thé questions in regard to these monopolies, 
their cause, growth, future prospects, evils and remedies, 
—questions of which all thinking men to-day are thinking. 
The body of the book is divided into sixteen chapters. 
which discuss the presentation of the problem, trusts and 
monopolies in manufacturing industries, monopolies of 
mineral wealth, transportation and communication, mu- 
nicipal monopolies, monopolies in trade, monopolies 
defending the government, monopolies in the labor mar- 
ket, monopolies and competition in other industries, the 
theory of universal competition, the laws of modern com- 

tition, the evils due to monopoly and intense competi- 

ion, ameliorating influences, remedies for the e of 
monopoly, the sovereign rights of the people and of their 
representative—the government, and practical plans for 
the control of monopolies. Each of these separate topics 
clearly and fully discussed. It has been a practical 
uaintance with monopolies, on the part of the author, 
which led him to vespere this work, and not a vege Boe: 
economic theories. enever it has been ible, ac 
statistics, bearing on the question at issue, have been pre- 
sented, but on such points as trusts, trade, mining, labor, 
etc., no statistics can be obtained. 


RcUND THE WORLD WITH THE PoETs. Selected and Ar- 
ranged M4 Mary Cate Smith, Formerly Assistant in the 
Plymouth, N. H., No School, and Principal of 
Training Department, Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Sarah C. Winn, First Assistant in the Gaston 

ool, Boston, 12mo. Charles H. Kilborn, 3 
Tremont Place, Boston. 25 cents. 


The selections comprised in this little book afford a 
and practical series of review exercises in the 
geography. A special feature is an illustrative 








By Charles Whiting | A 

















tour, making a most interesting journey around the earth, 
To supplement the and sometimes obscure definitions 


i» many text-books, this larger use of poetry in the school. 
room will so add to the interest in geography that, in place 
of being considered dull and uninteresting, it will easily 


take rank as one of the most attractive studies. 


THE NEW CALISTHENICS. By Mara L. Pratt,M. D. A 
Manual of Health and Beauty. Educational Publishing 
Co., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. $1.25. 

Everybody is urging the necessity of better physical de- 
velopment for our coming men and women. Teachers 
have long seen the need of a systematic course ef instruc- 
tion on this subject. And to meet this ever-growing de- 
mand, Dr. Mara L. Pratt has prepared this exhaustive 
manual of exercises. It is not a treatise but an illustrated 
course of lessons, beginning with the elementary steps in 

nastic drill and marching, and ending with 'the fin- 
ished attitudes of elegant gesture. The best ideas in other 
well known — have been drawn upon to make this 

a manual of health and beauty. Dumb-bell exercises, 

wand drills, rings, double wan pole exercises. resting 

drills, marches, motion-songs with music, gesture drills, 
and pantomimes, with instructious how to sit, stand, and 
walk—all find a place in the pages of this school-cyclope- 

a physical education. Nearly every page is illus- 

trated. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


No. 48 of the RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES contains the story 
of Ulysses among the Phreacians, from William Cullen Bryant's 
Translation of Homer’s Odyssey. 


Lee & SHEPARD’s “8S ing Pieces,” by Ellen O. Peck, is a 
valuable book for school-room use. 


D. C. Heats & Co. have just brought out a translation of 
“Limdner’s Empirical Psychology,” by Chas. DeGarmo, Ph.D. 


The SCRIBNERS issue a new and cheaper edition of the late Hon. 
E. B. Washburne’s famous work, “ Recollections of a Minister to 
nee.” 


CASSELL & Co, announce that Marshall P. Wilder’s book, ** The 
People I have Smiled with,” has met with great success. 

The Lrpprncorts have a very attractiv” list of novels to be pub- 
lished at an early day, among which is “‘ With Gauge and Swal- 
low,” by Judge Tourgee. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Twelfth Annual Catalogue of the fowa State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, 1887-’88. H. H. Seerley, president. 

Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, Emporia, Kan- 
sas, 1888-"89. Albert R. Taylor, Ph.D., president. 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Worces- 
ter, Mass., 1889. E. Harlow Russell, principal. 

Designs for School-houses Accepted by the Department of 
Public Instruction of New York. 

Fifth Annual Catalogue of the Baltimore Manual Training 
School, 1889. 

Annual Catalogue of the Morristowu Normal Academy, Morris- 
town, Tenn., 1888-89. Rev. J. 8. Hill, A.M., B.D., president. 

Catalogue of the Freedmen’s Normal Institute, Maryville, 
Tenn., 1888-°89. 

Catalogue of the Western Normal College and Commercial 
Institute, Bushnell, Ill., 1889-°90. W.M. Evans, president. 

Oatalogue of the Northern Illinois . ollege, Fulton, Til., 1889. A. 
M. Hansen, Ph.D., president. 

Twenty-first Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis., 1888-"9. Albert Salisbury, Ph.D., president, 

Ninth Annual Catalogue of the Northwestern Normal Schoo! 
and Business Institute, Stanberry, Mo., 1889-’90. Allen Moore, 
principal. 

National Normal University, Lebanon, Ohio. Alfred Holbrook, 
president. 

Annual Catalogue of the Keystone State Normal School, Kutz- 
town, , 1888-"89. Rev. N. C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., president. 

Seventeenth Annual Catalogue of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., 1887-'88. Geo. 8. Albee, principal. 

Nineteenth Annual Catalogue of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School, Plymouth, 1888-"89. 

State Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y., 1889. A. E. 
Sheldon, A.M., Ph.D., principal. 

Catalogue of the Central Indiana Norma! Schooi and Business 
College, Ladoga, Ind., 1888-’89. Mrs. Emma Garrett Wilson, prin- 


the fulsome admiration it-has aroused in some of our most | cipal 


The Central Normal and Business College, Pleasureville, Ky., 
1887- °88. J. B. Secrest, president. 

Catalogue of Marshall College, the State Normal School, Hunt- 
jngton, W. Va., 1888-89. Thos. E. Hodges, A.M., principal. 

Annual Catalogue of the St. Augustine Normal School and Col- 
legiate Institute, Raleigh, N. C., 1888-89. Rev. R. B. Sutton, 
M., D.D.. principal. 
Catalogue of the College of William and Mary, and State Male 
ee houl, Virginia, 1888-°89. Benj. 8. Ewell, LL.D., presi- 

ent. 

Catalogue of State Normal College, Terre Huute, Ind. 1888-"S9. 
Wm. W. Parsons, president. 3 ; 

Catalogue of the Graded’ School, Harrisonburg, Va. Chas. G. 
Maphis, principal. 

Catalogue of Publications for 1889-'90. White & Allen, 32 Great 
Jones street, New York, and 14) Strand, London. 

Luther College Catalogue, Decorah, Iowa, 1889-'90. Rev. Laur. 
Larsen, president. 

First Annual Catalogue of the Floningsbars (Ky.) Graded 
High School, 1889-'90. Geo. O, Willet, principal. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the November Popular Science Monthly Edward Atkinson 
shows what large quantities of food are wasted in ordinary cook 
ing, and describes a “ cooker” and “ oven ” invented by him. Col. 
Garrick Mallery in “ Israelite and Indian,” calls uitention to the 
resemblances between the customs of the two races. 

Harper’s Magazine for October will be valuable to many 02 
account of the article by Dr. W. W. Kean, of Philadelphia, 00 
“Recent Progress in Surgery.” He maintains that ‘‘ America 
can rightly boast of playing the chief role in effecting the change 
that has taken place.” ~ m 

The Kindergarten, that bright little paper published in Chicago, 
is welcomed by teachers. Among the articles that have attracted 
notice are Mrs. Alice H. Putnam’s “ Studies of Froebel,” and Prot. 
Howe's scientific lessons. . 

Nothing 1s exciting so much interest as electricity. For this 
Dr. M. Starr Allen’s description of its effects on the humad 
*s, will attract unusual attentiov, 

dying the phy of Africa should 

what Ool. Piout has to say of Emin’s province. : 
a very inte announcement. Seven 
writers—c college professors, and public men, some 0 
ot ecknoanedges eepaingNaroeeeo cnt en 
selves to discuss special ques " of interest and import, 
and to prepare on m for that magazine. z 
Teachers end others will find inst uctive reading in 5 Georgi, 
the only Free Colony—How the Negro Came,” by Professor H. 4- 
Scomp, of Emory College, in the October Magazine of Americar 
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~ HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Houmes. A New Edi- 

tion from new plates, with engraved title-pages 

from designs + Mrs. Henry itman. 2 vols. 
lémo, carefully printed =A tastefully bound, 
gilt top, $2.50. 

This edition of Dr. Holmes’s most famous book 
has been pre with the utmost care to meet 
the demand for so dehghtful a work in an attrac- 
tive style suited to its classic merits. 


The Struggle for Immor- 
tality, 


by_ ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author 
br Ps Phe Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of remarkable interest on some of the 
greatest and most ins ~ ed subjects that can en- 
gage the human min 


The Church in Modern 
Society. 


Ry Rev. Jutius H. WARD. 16mo, $1.00. 

In this book, Mr. Ward, who has given much 
study to religious and social questions, shows the 
part which the Christian Church has had in the 
development of the institutions of society, the 
position it now occupies, and the work that lies 
pefore it, if it is to control the social factors of 
modern life. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. 


A Novel. By Lucra TRUE AmzEs. $1.25. 





Eire responaibiities of large wealth, and indicates 


how it may be most wisely = ms is none the 
less a very readable story, abounding in noble 
suggestions and presenting beautiful i 


The Reconstruction of 
Europe. 


A Sketch of Leone Diplo: 


Fall ot the ny 


de 
Foxe, and several Maps. Crown 8vo, 


The New Eldorado. 


7 Summer Journey to Alaska. By MATURIN 
. BALLOU. Crows 8vo, $1.50. 
~_ a t = a fresh subject, ~—' an accom- 
Those who have “ Due 
ya * Due e South," “ Due North,” ana “ Under 
Southern Cross” will heartily welcome Mr. 
Ballou new book. 


A Rambler’ s Lease. 


By B RD TORREY, author of “ Birds in 

the Bush.” iémo, $1.25. 

Co: : My Real Estate: A Woodland In- 
timate; An Ol Road; Confessions of a Birds’- 
Nest Hunter; A Green Mountain Cornfield; Be- 
hind the E, as A November Chromcle; New Eng- 
land W A Mountain-Side Ramble ; 
Pitch~Pine Meditation ; Esoteric Peripateticism ; 
Butterfly Psychology ; ‘Bashful Drummers. 


The Rainbow Calendar. 


By Kate SANBorRN, author of “A Year of 
a ”" “Purple and Gold,” ete. 16mo, 


A little book of choice sentences in prose and 


coy! ene Military His- 
the Rise to the 





Miss Ames’s novel will in some respects appeal of verse from the best writers, for each 
to the same persons who have been deopiy. im- oy of every year. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on recetpt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 






AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in ee 
market. 500 er oe new and elegant d 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


10 } Sy 
x! 
19 in tien 


12 in. $6.0. 

23 in high 

Brass Stand. 
GLOBES, 


NIMS & KNICHT, TROY, N. Y. 











11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


ance. 
dtuas rk 
esa 
STENCILS. Sie ¢ 
26 i d one fi design 3. ¥ 
me Bt a "Gevections Beat A 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, Shae on 
if you mention this paper. ade s 
The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this Shee oe 
number will be sent to any address for 10 te Tn 
cents, age - 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY gs. Q ~ 
&-7 % 
E. L. KELLOGG &CO., ane ne 
Educational Publishers, oa : 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. re Bat 
secancvarees oS 
COOD ACENTS WANTED. dea D 3 
an 
| mons 
FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED. a os 
AT EVERY CO. INSTITUTE, © 
IN EVERY COUNTY, ff 3 
IN EVERY CITY, & 
FOR THE J . 
* Man Wonderful” Manikin. 543 Cf 8 
National Question Book, ats D . 
| Unique Pencil Sharnener. ay & 
Exclusive terriseury given. Address the Sub- 83 e) 
cription Department. nz, = 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., N.Y. and Chicago. 5 














Books Which Every Wide-Awake Teacher Should Own. 





THE TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Are growing in popularity every day. Why? Because they save 
teachers an immense amount of precious time and hard labor. 


The following Manuals have been published to date : 


. Practical Grammar: 500 Exercises. 
Do You TEACH GRAMMAR? If you do, this book will put new life into your work. It 
isn’t a book of questions, but a bouk of exercises, adapted to all grades. On every page you 
will find something entirely new. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. 

TWENTY THOUSAND Copres of this book have been sold within a year. Like the other 
Manuals, this number covers an old field in a new way. It is sensible and practical through- 
out. The sample letters are samples from business houses. 

3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic. 

There are at school to-day milliuns of boys who will be mechanics when they grow to man- 
hood. Here is a book which has been specially prepared for such children. Its chapter head- 
ings are: Carpentering, Brick-work, Papering, Painting, Plastering, Stone-work, etc. It 
contains about 600 graded exercises, with hints and answers. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 

This is an ARITHMETIC On a new plan, covering primary and grammar grade work. Al- 
though prepared for teachers’ use, it has already been adopted as a supplementary text-book 
in a large number of schools. If you are tired of the kind of exercises usually given in 
arithmetics, buy this Manual and you will find on every page much that is fresh and attractive. 
The book contains answers. 

5. Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 

This is a very peculiar book. It is intensely interesting from cover to cover. The work 
was prepared by Pruf. A. D. CAPEL, of Cambridge University, England. Thousands of copies 
have already been sold both here and in England. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By W. H. Huston, Toronto. 

This book contains four hundred (400) practical exercises, and is one of the most valuable 
works on Composition ever written. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and Phrases. 


By Oscar Fay ApAms. Teachers of all grades will gladly welcome this book of charm- 
ing selections. It meetsa long felt want. 





Price in Paper Binding, 25 Cents, or five for $1.00,—by mail, postpaid. 
SPECIAL RATES TO SCHOOLS ORDERING QUANTITIES. 


THE 1889-90 EDITION 


OF 


Fisher's Essentials of Geography 


IS THE MOST COMPLETE AND ACCURATE EDITION THAT 
HAS YET BEEN PUBLISHED. 
Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date, A large amount 
of new matter has also been added, including : 
Maps of OKLAHOMA, The Chicago Annexations, 

The Extent of the Slave Trade in Africa. 
Stantey’s Routeto Emin Pasha’s Province. 
Foreign Possessions in Africa. 


PRICE :—With Perforated Maps, 60 cts.; without Maps, 50 cts. 
SENT TO ANY ADDRESS, POST-PAID. 


Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 


FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. BASED ON GRUBE METHOD 
By CG. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools, Weymouth, Maas. 
Seventh Edition. Boards. 12mo. 70 pages. Price, 40 Cents. 


This book is meeting with universal favor wherever introduced. It tells teachers of the 
primary grades specifically what to do in teaching numbers and arithmetic. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 25 Cents. 


Contains plain, simple. and practical exercises for Gymnastic Traming in the Schools, many of 
them being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy lessons as to their appiication. 


Adopted in Thousands of Schools. 














NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


106 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


3 SOMERSET STREET, BOS or 








Catalogue for 1889-90 


Is now ready. 128 page classified catalogue of all best books 


for teachers of all publishers, 6 cents. 64 page catalogue of 
our books free to any address. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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Yoatts 
Sarsngacra 
WS 


Noses 
Wrae Molar 


Do Not Delay taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla if 
you have a feeling of languor or exhaustion 
which is often the warning symptom of approach- 
ing sickness. This medicine expels a)l impurities 
from the blood, creates an appetite, assists diges- 


tion, and strengthens the nerves. 
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CAIN } 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


AGAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME “‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH | 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 


IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN. f 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL { 
DruccisTs. AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND f 
IMITATIONS, f 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


_ EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
prope of wel -selected oa, Mr. Epps has 

rovided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

avoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built 3 until io enough to resist 
every tendency disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a futal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in halt-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 






Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


,Qy The WONDERFUL 
om) 

Li U G H 

. o ‘ing a P; ‘ 
$7 
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Fancy € sahara ne and 
ESSIPEDES and SELF PROPELLERS. 
ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 
Over (00 different designs. 
Dur Patent Auggmatic Brake on all Car. 
_ swe have tinued 
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Uatalogue, goods you wish it for, 
LUBURC MFC. CO 
145 Ne~ - Eighth Mtreet, Philadeiphia, 
WANTED A.C Esc 
our goods by sample to the wholesale 


SALESMEN att cceross 


manvfaeturers in our line in the world, Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Roney Srrpecet few advertising, ete. For full 
terms address, Mfg. Co., ‘Kicaxe, TAL, or a 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk 


If you are in search of supplementary 
books, which are at once practical 
and of the highest quality, do not fail to 
investigate the claims of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard’s twenty and thirty cent books, 
including Miss West’s Class in Geography, 
by Miss Sparhawk; Lessons on Manners, 
by Miss iggin; Natural History Plays, 
7 Mrs. Louisa P, Hopkins ; Mrs. Tenney’s 
oung Folk’s Stories of Animals ; Child’s 
Book of Health, by Albert F. Blaisdell, 
M. D.,; Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
(selections), arranged for schools by Dr. 
Eliot ; and other interesting books, well 
made, strongly bound, with illustrations. 
The sixty cent books published by the 
same house are also in use in hundreds of 
schools in various parts of the country. 


Teachers are showing an unusual inter- 
est in the New and Improved Text-books, 
—_ by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & 

born, of 34 Harrison Avenue, Exten- 
sion, Boston, and 16 Astor Place, New 
York. Their jist includes Wells’ Mathe- 
matics ; Greenleaf’s New Inductive Arith- 
metics; Brand’s Physiologies; Gilbert’s 
Studies in Words: Boyd's Art Galleries : 
Morgan’s English and American Litera- 
ture ; Southworth’s Introduction to Eng- 
lish Literature; Our Republic; A New 
Manual of Civil Government, and Smith’s 
Compend of United States History. 


In the study of drawing all practical in- 
structors recognize the value of suitable 
forms and models, such as those pub- 
lished by the Prang Educational Co., of 7 
Park Street, Boston, Mass , publishers and 
dealers in drawing books, drawing models, 
artists’ materials, and American text- 
books on art education. The models have 
been specially designed for the teaching 
of form and drawing in primary and 
grammar schools. They consist of both 
solids and tablets, arranged in a carefuliy 
graded series, made with the greatest re- 
gard for accuracy and beauty. 
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If you have any old books to dispose of 
write to the New York School Book Clear- 
ing House, 65 Duane Street, New York 
(Formerly Anderson School Book Co.,) 
and submit list, giving copyright, date, 
and condition, whether new, shelf worn, 
or second-hand, and they will make you 
an offer. They carry one of the most com- 
plete stocks as to subjects and condition in 
the United States. 


Did you ever hear the beautiful poem 
about the six little terrestrial globes roll- 
ing under Heaven, that were joined by 
one more, with an extra heavy ornamental 
stand, manufactured by Messrs. Nims & 
Knight, of Troy, N. Y., and then there 
were seven? If you haven't already 

rused this exquisite idyl you will find it 

ully illustrated in another colnmn of the 
JOURNAL, It will surely interest you. 


The great Italian poet, Dante, says that 
**Knowledge comes of learning well re- 
trained, unfruitful else.” It is claimed 
that all may acquire good memories by 
means of Shedd’s Natural Method. Inves- 
tigate its claims at the office of the Memory 
Co., 4 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


If you want a bell for church or school- 
house, do not forget that the MeShane 
Bell Foundry manufactures the finest 
grade of bells. chimes, and peals, for 
churches. Send to them for prices and 
catalogue. Address H. McShane & Co., 
Baltimore, Md., and mention the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 


Schools and experimenters, either ama- 
teur or professional,and all those requiring 
laboratory appurtenances of any descrip- 
tion, are advised, before buying elsewhere, 
to investigate the claims of Messrs. Jas. 
W. Queen & Co., of Philadelphia, dealers 
in Philosophical, Electrical, and Chemical 
Apparatus, New Table Air-pumps, Supe- 
rior Lever Air-pumps, and other goods in 
this line. Lowest rates are accorded to 
schools, and correspondence is solicited. 


Five valuable new books: published in 
July and which have already met a most 
favorable reception from’ teachers and 
school officers, are Hobbs’ Academic and 
High School Arithmetic, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used 
in the examinations for admission into 
the leading colleges of the country; 
Common Sense Arithmetic ; for grammar 
grades ; The Graphic Drawing Books, and 
Greene’s Language Half Blank, all pub- 
lished by Messrs. A. Lovell & Co., of 3 
East 14th. Street, New York. 


BEECHAM’s PILLS cure bilious and ner- 
vous Ils, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ° 





very good day for positions either.” 





Longview, Tex., 


Primary, 
Hyde Park, LIils., Greek and Latin, 


and can show this, we can certainly help you. 


MANY GOOD POSITIONS ARE BEING FILLED 


ASSOCIATION even at this late date. Here are the positions we filled Oct. 2nd, and “it was not a 


N. Washington, Ind Principalshi — 

. Washington, Ind., Di ‘ 
Bloomfield, Iowa, Music Director, 
Mapleton, lowa, . 8. Asst., 

a Superintendency, ($1,200), 
Marshall, Tex., Latin Prof., ($1,000), 
Louisville, Ky. Elocution, 

Cano . City. lo > Primary, 


By the TEACHERs' 
CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHER PLACED. FROM 
. A. | ime Phe mee we a, 

. A. Tubbs, pringboro, Pa. 
V. Alexander, La Porte, Ind. 
6 a not to publish.) 
E. M. Ely, Groton, Dak. 
A. L. Powell Jacksonville, Lil. 
‘Ada Rockwell, Hornelisville, N. Y. 
Anna F. Griggs, Springfield, Mo. 
R. 8. Smith, Marinette, Wis. 


Many vacancies are now coming in for the term beginning January Ist. It costs you nothing 
for our circulars and te learn what our work —y~ gin You will find among the names of teachers 
we have placed many of your fellow teachers and 
for these private hsts and post yourself on the work we are doing. If you are a successful teacher, 


chers of your personal acquaintance. Send 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to col schools, and families, su- 
perior’ Protessor ncipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 


Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
apne, Sees, Samia, and Churches. Circulars 
of choice schools carefully recommended to 
rents. Selling and ren of school property. 
OOL FURNITURE and school supplier. Best 
references turnished. E. MIRIAM Y RIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 
For Registration. Best 


Lad oO ro & E facilities, efficient -er- 


vice, lnrge business, not in collecting advance 
fees, but in providing competent Teachers with 
Positions. Form, for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. 











CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 

83 East 147TH Sreeet, N. Y, 





9S EX 
Teachers’ Bureau. , 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sickens, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Familie: and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©, L. WL RSER, 
329 Fifth Ave. N. Y. 


, ’ 
Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 

Supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCDC WAY, 
28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1D bautien” BOSTON. on PAUL, many, 


Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for suceassful teachers. Cireularsov envlication 











For larger salaries, or change o! location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 1/0 
State Street, Chicago. [ll., Orville Brewer, 
Marager. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





American Teachers’ 
Bureau, St. Louis, 





with us. 


assure prompt satisfaction. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 





REGISTER 


We want more first-class teachers 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and 
registration blanks. 


AT ONCE. 
in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
Primary teachers. Send for our new 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
t= Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
lite to teach in the Schools of the State. 
—- Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
m 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desirin 
one of these schools should apply to 
Commissioner or City Superiu 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will b» sent b 
— to the school to which the appointment 
made. 


ADMISSION —A person must be a at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charae 
au examination at the school entered’ in ‘Arith~ 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
ts can be conipleted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= A aaa Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
uu 


to enter 
is School 
ndent who will 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grad 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each studentspending an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 








ET onc tube bpuiee E. P. WatersuryY, LL.D. 
a a ae Cas. D. MoLEAN, LL.B 
ai caccgy tosmede JAMES M. Cassery, Pu.D. 
Cortland 222322252252. James H. Hooss, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ......«..... F. B. PALMER, Px.D. 
ouibs Behigana Wm. J. LL.D. 
New Paltz............ FRANK 8S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Ms Us cdan 0s oe James M. Pu. D. 
..E. A, SHELDON, PH.D. 
Potsdam. ...... Tuo. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, BLOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, . : PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING, Tuition $5 to 
$25 per term. Board and room including Steam 

eat and Electric a to $7.50 per week. 
For Dlustrated Calen ving full informat‘on. 
address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Sq., BOSTON 


CARPETS. 


FALL STYLES. 


FINEST ASSORTMENT FVER EXHIBITED. EN 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTON’, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE~PLYS AND 
INGRAINS. 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
TURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 


CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN AL’. THE NEW DESIGNS. 
LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 


SUN-FAST HOLLAND WLNDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 
ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 


OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO, 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mention 
ing the ScHooL JoURNAL when com 
nuni with advertisers 
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you may do, you 


Whatever you done, or whatever should look 
into this royal ehance. You will ind that ou can easily make 
all that we claim,and more. If you write to ok be a ‘wesecure all 
the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE. Better 


ite before you rest, arid then if you conclude not to go to work, 
orifwe rece employ you, no harm is done Every one of our work- 
ers makes big money. "Tue & Co., Box <36, Augusta, Maine. 





SEND TWENTY FIVE CENTS tor the best 
work ever published on “Opening Exercises in 
Public Schouls * Nothing to warn h it. No teacher 
should be without a copy. Published by 
LARIMORE & STEPHENS, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

[Please mention this paper.] 


; ph Bal day | PATTERNS 
books, showing hundreds 
My ‘Gadeua, and 12 designs ready 


to stamp, sent for 25 cen s. 
1-402. Waste Silk and 25 ‘eins Etchiug Silk for 25c. 


CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


AVIS: 


“ MEMORY AND ITS y Dg —™ By Dr. Ep. 
WARD P1cK, P#.D., M from A to 
“ Loisette.”_ With eiaieles for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE Actes: oF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to New 








ificial means. 
Edition, 250. Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union 8q., N.Y. | 





permanently cured 


i ox 


Send for “ How to 





aoe to eat age, are 8) 


Dave AND CHEMICAL Co., 


Hew to Gure 
8Kin & Reaip 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
@uTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


T=ay pose DSTRESSING FORMS oF = 
diseases, 


with loss of hair. 
ily, economically and 
e CUTICU 


b RA REMEDIES, 


when al) other remedies az and methods fail. 

CURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
y, and CuticurRA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, cureevery form of skin 


and blood , from Vag, ty to retry 
att every where. ; SOAP, 
; RESOLVENT, $1. ee red by. the 1 the’ Porrer 


STON, MASS. 
Cure 'Skin Diseases.” 





blackheads, cha _e a oil 
Ez Puppies, Uleckbe by Curicuna — rf y 





the only pain-killing 


Relief > one ——. forall 


ae weak- 
'AIN 


CURA ANTI- 
plaster. 





whenall 


this paper. 


DEAF scant: = Zz 


cea Wace aan mS 


jebfadt. aang 


Pron or illustested book of proofs FREE 


in = for intormation, please mentiun 





Wanted in oven ¢ one. 
&. oanael Secret Serv 





DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men to act under fnstruction. 
— O44 necessary. Send 2c. stam 


44Arcade, Cincinnati, 





R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


Our stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the 


rodu 


ctions of most of the leadin 


FOREIG®S and DeMEK 11C manufacturers. Many “OVELTIES have been introduced whic 
would render a Visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 


A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we displa. 


Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, table (overs, Doilies, Scarfs and 
exquisite workmansbip ut our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in these goo_s have been accustomed to charge. 





a handsome assortment of 
idies of rich design and 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We quote 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 


Colo:ed Faille Wesnent: e. 97. 


la. k and Colored Plush, 99c. 





offered by any other 


t No such values are 
house in t! 


country 


Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 


designs and colorings. 


MILLINERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian auitem, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our Own workrooms. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, 





AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, 





and America. 


OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 
At 74c, for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 


the bodies and heavy 2100 Lrish Linen in the bosom: 


custom made shirts. 
#1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 





s. The workmanshi 
No shirts of equal merit can be found at any other house for jess than 


is equal to the finest 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 





Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 











(REATAMERICAN 


from the Se 


est Grade Leaf being used. All 


BETTER NEWS TO LADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. Ger Premium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Receives, which are Picked 
fe ct Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
guaranteed absolutely Pure. Handsome 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given eyes ith 


lent Family Teas so & 6octs. Very Best 6: 


orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if prefe 
fess, 35 & qocts. Excell 


\—We will send by mail a Trial Order o 
receipt of 





| aad rib. S$ 
bs. of our very Fine Teas on 


When ord 
particular and state if want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mix: oun; *tiyeon (Gunpowder im 
oe ES a 7 Pure 
varticularsaddress The Great American Tea Co: 1d elbails and ojoy «op of P.O. Box 287. 











‘‘Mamma,” said little Kate, ‘‘I don’t 
ind going down wo the hotel with Lou; 
but I don’t want to go up in the alligator.” 


A practical revivalist requested all in 
the oon egation who paid their debts to 
rise. e rising was general, After tak- 
ing their seats, a call was made for those 
who didn’t pay their debts; and one soli- 
tary individual arose, who explained that 
he was an editor, and could not, because 
the rest of the congregation were owing 
him for their subscriptions. 


‘The Gods give no great good without 
labor” is an old proverb, and a true one; 
the hardest Jabor is not always that which 
is the best paid, however. To those in 
search of light, pleasant, and _ profitable 
employment, we say write to B. F. John- 
son & Co., Richmond, Va. 


: Jimmy: “Mamma, I wish you'd lick 
me real good and hard.” 

Mother (surprised): ‘“‘ Whip you! Why, 
Jimmy, you haven't done anything wrong, 
have you?” 

Jimmy : ‘‘ No; but mean’ Bill Jones are 
goin’ swimmin’, and you know you told 
me you'd lick me if I went, so I thought 
I'd enjoy the swim a good deal more if 
you'd do it beforehand.” 


‘*Mamma,” said Willie. 
“* What is it, my dear?” inquired his 

mother. 

** Bloom’s grocery store is closed.” 

** Indeed! What is the reason ?’ 

“‘ There was a piece of paper on the door 
—_ writing on it, and it said—and it 

* Well, my child, can’t you recollect 
what was written on the paper?” 

Willie paused for a moment and then 
replied : 

**T think it said, ‘‘ Closed on account of 
deadness in the family.” 


Nothing amused our little nephew, five 
years old, like playing cars. fie would 
run about the house, puffing and whistlin 
in imitation of the engine. One ie 
chanced to step in his way as he was 
going at full speed. He stopped, and 
instead of requesting me to give him the 
right of way, remarked solemnly : 

‘* The engine will wait till that cow gets 
off the track.” 


Paddy Doolan went into a shop one day 
to buy éggs. ** What are eggs to-day : 

“* Eggs are eggs to-day, Paddy,” replied 
the shopman, looking quite triumphantly 
at two or three young lady customers who 
= to be in the shop. 

ith, ’'m glad to hear yez say so,” 
replied Paddy, ° * for the last ones I got 
here were chickens.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save Bag . 
Express and Carria Hire, and stop at the 


— Union Hotel, opposite Grand Centra) 
cpot. 


Handsumely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 

fa per day, European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

urants me ts po with the best. Horse cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 

can -Y e better tor less money at the Grand Union 

Hote) than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


A little five-year-old girl was leaning 
out of a window when a team attached to 
a transfer wagon went rattling by. She 
suddenly turned to her companion and 
cried : 

“Oh, see, Uncle Fred! there does two 
mools.” 

‘**How do you know they are mules? 
Maybe they are horses.” 


**No, sir. I dess I know mools from 
horses.” 

* How do little girls know the differ- 
ence, pet?” 


s y, horses have hair tails and mools 
just only have meat tails.” 


A very bashful party by the name of 
Mann was paying his court to a Miss Little, 
but never could succeed in bringing his 
courage to the point of popping the ques- 
tion. Finally he hit upon the ehpolient 
of sending the lady a hymnal and under- 
scored the line : 

* Mann wants but Little here below.” 

Whereupon she sent him a copy of the 


favorite song, ‘* We met by chants,” and 
all was puovon arranged. 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Cheap tickets to all fate in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury (OK ) Texas and other 


States and Territories in = est ny be sold by 
points alone the line, on August 6 420, Sep. 
ts alone 1€, On an , Sep- 
tember 10 and 24, and October 8 
For ask your Ticket t Agent or write 
to John J. Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Santa Fe Koute, Chicago, Hil, 


A Fact 


ORTH knowing is that blood dis. 
eases which all other remedies fail 

to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily... Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
=™tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 
Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
: York, certifies :— 

*“ About two years ago, after suffering 





for nearly two years from rheumatic 
gout, being able to walk only with great 
discomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 


without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make atrial of this medicine, and took 


it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since hi ad no 
return of the disease 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. H., 
writes: “One year ago I was taken ill 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 


sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 


every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in stre ength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.”’ 


“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me 80 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 
quite finished one bottle, and I can 
freely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.”” —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





Combined in 


Graceful Form, 


HEALTH 
and 


COMFORT 







MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and fo 


sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30, 


F 


OY. HARMON & CILADWICK, New Haven. Conn 





MENEELY & COMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y, RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimee 
and Peals., For mor: than half a century 
noted for superiority Over all uthers, 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0, 





McShane Bell Foundry 
rae hag tf hg 


Send ‘i, Fries Sita NE 
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APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “First Steps in Geography.” 





NEW and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of of penny classes, and 
A desig exigned as an introductory book to any series of geographies. ‘The is confined to sub- 

jects which the beginner of five or six years can easily master. It ro not enter at all into 
d The most general features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner’s 
mind by appropriate object lessons. 


Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 








ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 
Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
85 cents. 











pages, half leather. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 
National Normal School. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics. Southworth’s 
New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s). 


ture. 
Brands’ Physiologies. Students’ Series of English Classics. 
Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. See Sepeaees 4 aw See ee ee ee 


ment. 
Our Language: A new Grammar by South- k , 
wosth unt Goddard. Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 


Boyd’s Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


384 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S 


ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


By WM. F. BRADBURY, Head Master of the Latin School Cambridge, Mass., 


AND 
GRENVILLE C. EMERY, Master, and Instructor in Mathematics in the Public 
Latin School, Boston. 
PRICE, $1.08. 


Copy sent for examination on receipt of Fifty Cents. Favorable terms for first introduction. 
PUBLISHED JULY, 1889- 


ADOPTED FOR HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
Crry oF GLOUCESTER, MASS. - - - July 18 | Crry or CAMBRIDGE, MASS. - = Sept. 19 
TOWN OF LANCASTER, “ - ~ “ 19| Crry oF Boston, - = oe 
Crry oF LOWELL, a. - - Aug. 26| PHILLIPs ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. Aug. 11 
Crry OF BROCKTON, P§ - ~ “ 27) Roxsury (MASs.) LATIN SCHOOL, 14 
TOWN OF ANDOVER, oe - - Sept. “2 And other Important Schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


THE SPRINGFIELD INDUSTRIAL DRAWING KIT. 


By Dr. 





65 cents. 





Introduction to English Litera- 








FRONT VIEW. BACK VIEW. 
The Kit is a combination for use in teaching Industrial Drawing in the intermediate grades of 
nn ublic schools. It consists of a Drawing-board, 10 by 12 inches, T-square, the 45° and 6° tri- 
gies and a pad of paper, slightly fastened to the board at each corner. It is the most convenient, 
effective, an economical combination ever devised for the purpose. Already introduced into the 
schools of several prominent cities, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. In sending for 
descriptive circular mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
Sample set, without pad, by mail, - - - ~ -35 Cents. 
Sample set, with pad, by mail, - - 50 Cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Sc mate hen eer, epi | SD SPD. tater 


Teachers make the best eeraseere. | Numbers d 
of them receive more than $2,000 a year it you | Agents j ne Ao furnish 9 ag t-—- = 

are out of employment we teach you how 

canvass and pay you while under instruction. —oeneees Sey Sepeeeas employed F. yed ao. Avfew 
Our instructor 8 a distinguished canvasser of | ¢ CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 

twenty years’ successful experience. Address, N. B. ~itie id tence 


and business 
BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., Never mind about conding asamp for’ for reply. 
757 BROADWAY, New York. | J. & Co. 








ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


B. F. 





October 26, 1880. 


TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS. 


We have now the best assortment of copy books in the market, and we_ invite 
teachers and scnool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which will 


be furnished on application, viz : 

Paygon. Dunton & Scribner’s Nation- 
Copy Books. 

Barnes’ National System of Penman- 

Industrial 


Blanks 
prawing ‘Series. 


ship. 

Bartholomew’s 
Books 

Bradfield’ s Drawin 

Barnes’ Industrial 

Barnes’ Tracing Bo 

Bond’s Staff- Ruled Writing Blanks. 


Address the publishers, 


Fiveieilhtier| 


Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
| Blanks. 


| MeVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

Language Tablets. For Exercises in 
Bes ‘Tablets. For Exercises in Arith- 
metic. 


Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 414 & 143 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° "°° “Sostisnens or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 amiss to spend seven = Am a years merely coreg 
and Greek a a 4+ ~ 2, learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
‘uvenal, vy, Homer's Il 


Virgil, C , Sali 
mer, Ag aw peek to teachers, 1.80. 
*s Practical and 
and a all other systems. 
nt’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s A 
. Manesca’s French 
ple of I 


pages 0 


“together 0 so much miserable Latin 
”—MILTON. 
1d. Gospel of St. John, and 


essive Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ice to Teachers, $1.10. 
merican S 


peaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


‘free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





A Laboratory Cuide in Chem- 
ical Analysis. 

Second edition, entirely rewritten and 
revised by Prof. David O’Brine, of 
Colorado State Agricultural College. 
8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


“ This work is intended for the use of students, 
and is an abstract of qualitative analytical work. 
The logical way in which it is put forth and its 
genera rrAmeenent are most praiseworthy. A 
very valuable section is that devoted to poisons, 
ptomaines, etc., to which 36 p: are devoted ; 
general stoichiometry is the matter of the con- 
cluding chapter.’’—Scientific American. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2, Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Meutal and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8}stem of Indust, 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Drawing Books, a paren: Hany odels, 
and Artists’ Ma’ 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation.  AL80 MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
These Mogae have been specially designed for the 
of Form and Dra’ eawtar ta} per? an Som 
mar Schools, They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 
wh i I made wi 
the grea for acc 
} ome at the | av e y have 
been adopted by the leading ci ities of the country, and 
are absolutel; a ‘ndispensab je to the correct 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 
For catalogue and particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabasb Avenue, Chicago. 


Five Valuable New Books 


To be Published in July. 


HOBBS’ ACADEMIC AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, containing more 
than a thousand questions recently used in the 
examinations for admission imto the leading 
colleges of the country. Price, $1.00. 

COMMON SENSE ARITHMETIC, 
Part II., for Grammar Grades. Price, 40 cts. 

THE GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS, 
Nos. 5and 6. Price, $2.00 per dozen; single 


copy, 20 cts. each. 
LANGUAGE HALF 





GREENE'S 
BLANK. No. 2, 20 cts. each 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
3 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





AUTUMN LEAYES—OF MUSIC. 
EMERSON’S S NEW Ri RESPONSES. 


ay A for bs pe 
74 short pieces of sacred aaad, of the best charac- 


ter, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE, sis 


dozen), 

Earnest, 2? SB, bmw my poet: 
which will be most welcome to the 
temperance workers. 


SONG HARMONY. 


exactly the book that will suit you for this 
> Singi ng a. Also an appropriate 
ood book for High Schools. 
opt, without ‘AL for Graded Schools, our 


SONG AMANUA (Book 1, wo. doz.; or 


fhe ait Siterent ‘ages i! 2 aire with plain in- 
structions and best of music. 

Select for practice in your Singing Society one 
of our noble and beautiful CAN TAT AS (send 
for list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMANUEL, 

($1) by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Festival 
¢ e uliarly nice, pretty and easy DAIR 
MAIDS’ SUPPER, (20¢., $1.80 doz.) by Lewis; 
or for the children, Macy’s new STRANGE VISL- 
as or A KETING OF THE NATIONS, 

$3. doz.) ; or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
GOOsE, (25c., $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman. 
Any book mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway. New York. 


An Interesting Memory 
Primer sent free for a Stamp. 
Every teacher should read it, 


School of Memory Training, 
4 


and sousie, 
it classes of 


(60 cts., $6 doz.), 7 
O. Emerson. ust 





6 W, x4th Street, New York City. 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS,,,cContsining, new 


rols by well-known 
—-FroR 1889. — writers and com- 
osers, and receded 
by an exceedingly interesting 
that may 
pages. 


esponsive Exercise 
be used with or without the Carols. 16 
rice, 5 cents a single copy. 
Christmas wh Bells,” by C. T. 
p Steele; 3, ae Will ° Men,” i J E, 
Hall; » ae Campiglio 
and **Peace on Earth,”’ r °. Me. Hall, These consist 
of choice Responsive Readings throughout which 
are interspersed appropriate Carols written especially 
for use in connection with the Readings. Price of 
each service, 5cts. a single copy. 
“Santa Claus & Co.”’ | New) by 
Burnham & Root; ‘The ag 
” by Butterworth & 
*’by Burnham & Root; 


Santa Claus, 
Murrey; “Judge Santa Claus,’ 
“The Waifs’ Christmas,” by Burnham & Root; 
“Catching Kriss Kringle,”’ by Butterworth & Root; 
“Santa Claus’ Mistake,”’ by Burnham & Root and 
“Bethlehem,” (for adults only) ed Weatherly & 
Root. Price of each (except Bethiehem) 3vcts. a 
single copy. Price of Bethlehem, 50cts. a single 
copy. Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
specified price. 
*,.*Catalogue of all kinds of Christmas 
Music, sent free to any address. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. cincinnati, 0. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 





WEST COAST SHELLS. 


For Schools and Private Collections. 
25 Species, $1.00. | 50 Species. $3.00. 
2” No. 2 includes No. 1. 


For we * eomectens, ene, pints named on appli- 
cation. y labeled and packed. 
Charges bg Correspondence solicited. 


G. S. TROWBRIDGE, 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 








National Dustless Crayon. 


A DUSTLESS CRAYON 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Sole Agents: R. H. VOGDES& CO,, 
& W. Cor, Chestnut & 12th Sts, 


WITHOUT GREASE. 


TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
| National Crayon Co., Philadelphia. 4 








